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Ryedale and Eskdale 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The area of north-east Yorkshire covered by this report (see Map 1) includes 
Eskdale from Aislaby (near Whitby) to Westerdale in the north, Bilsdale in the 
west, and on the south extends into lower Ryedale (the Vale of Pickering) 
including the towns of Helmsley, Kirbymoorside and Pickering. On the east the 
boundary of the area is along the railway from Pickering to Grosmont. It 
therefore extends over much of the North York Moors and a small area of the 
Vale of Pickering. 

The North York Moors, separated from the Pennine backbone of England 
by the wide Vale of York, is largely a plateau, measuring 35 miles from east to 
west and 20 miles from north to south. The greater part of the moors in the area 
of this report is above 800 ft. in altitude but there are several points rising to 
over 1400 ft. This moorland plateau can be roughly divided into two geological 
zones, (1) the main northern area of acid rocks, and (2) the lower southern 
limestone belt. 

The higher northern area is dissected by deep valleys, several extending north- 
south in the southern half but only one — the east-west Eskdale — in the north. 
Much of the high ground, with its heavier rainfall and thin acid soil, is occupied 
by grouse moors and rough sheep pastures but the valleys contain better pasture 
and some arable land. In these valleys are villages and scattered farmsteads 
which include Danby, Glaisdale, Bilsdale and Farndale. 

The limestone belt, sloping gently upwards from the Vale of Pickering, is 
only two or three miles wide, but, with a well-drained soil and southerly aspect, 
is highly cultivated with much of its acreage under the plough. On these limestone 
foothills are such villages as Appleton-le-Moors, Cropton and Pockley. 

South of the limestone hills is the long, narrow and flat basin known as the 
Vale of Pickering. In glacial times it was a lake, but is now largely well-drained 
and well-cultivated farmland. On the fringe of the limestone belt are the three 
small market towns of Pickering, Kirbymoorside and Helmsley and a string of 
villages such as Wrelton, Beadlam and Nawton. 

In the Vale of Pickering proper are a scattering of villages which include 
Harome and Wombleton. 

(For further geological information see Barrow 1888, Fox-Strangeways 1892, 
Kendall & Wroot 1924; for agricultural background see Best 1641, Marshall 
1788, Tuke 1799, Long 1969). 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


The use of timber for building purposes, so widespread in the Middle Ages, has 
declined in importance in the last three or four centuries, although as our 
import statistics disclose it still plays a vital part in the construction of modern 
houses. But whereas today it is the softwoods of Scandinavia which provide 
for our timber needs it was formerly the local supplies of hardwood which were 
the sources of building timber. These supplies must have been severely limited. 
In the north-east of Yorkshire the prehistoric forest-cover of deciduous trees 
was largely destroyed in the Bronze Age and, although local regeneration of the 
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woodlands occurred in the valleys and steep slopes, extensive reafforestation of 
the higher ground was prevented by grazing, burning and the deterioration of the 
soil. In addition to the supply of timber for housing, the woodlands provided 
fuel for domestic purposes and for industries, such as iron-smelting (at Glaisdale, 
Rievaulx, Farndale, etc.) and glass-making (near Rosedale and Hutton-le-Hole). 
The demands of the shipbuilding yards of the coastal ports had to be met. 
Furthermore, most of the area east of the River Seven was within the royal 
hunting-ground known as the Forest of Pickering, in which the severe forest 
laws were imposed. These provided penalties for the removal of timber, which 
offered food and shelter for the deer. It is obvious that in the area covered by 
this paper, building timber was in short supply during Medieval and later times. 
This may well explain the re-use of old timbers constantly observed during the 
examination of older houses. It also encouraged the use of stone in the re- 
building of timber-framed structures. 

Of building-stone, the North York Moors has no lack of good quality 
material. In Eskdale excellent supplies of freestone were obtained from the 
extensive quarries at Aislaby, Glaisdale Rigg, Ainthorpe and elsewhere. The 
southern valleys obtained good building-stone from the important bed of 
sandstone known as Moor Grit which was worked at many quarries. Although 
inferior to the sandstones the calcareous rocks of the lower foothills between 
Pickering and Helmsley have been widely employed for building purposes in 
the limestone belt and also in the Vale of Pickering villages such as Harome and 
Wombleton. The same series of rocks also provided tilestones for the roof and 
lime for mortar and plaster. 

(Additional information on the history of local forests is contained in Forest 
of Pickering, Elgee 1912, Dimbleby 1961, and Edlin 1963. Lists of quarries and 
industrial sites can be found in Rutter 1969-71). 


TYPES OF HOUSES 


As the majority of the older dwellings surviving in north-east Yorkshire show 
traces of cruck construction it is necessary to describe the main types of smaller 
domestic buildings which are of pre-19th century origin. It must be emphasised 
that reconstruction and renovation has altered the appearance of these buildings 
and it is doubtful if any are as originally built. Much rebuilding took place in 
north-east Yorkshire between 1650 and 1780 and during that period many 
cruck-framed houses were reconstructed in good freestone or limestone. As long 
as the roof remained reasonably waterproof the timbers survived and during 
reconstruction they often became hidden in the walls and gable ends. A feature 
characteristic of renovation is the raising of the roof for the insertion of an 
upper storey. But despite radical alterations many houses betray their ancient 
origin by retaining early features such as the cross-passage, the speer, the tiny 
hearth-window and the re-use of cruck fragments as lintels. Often the original 
house became a byre or out-building and a new dwelling was built nearby (as at 
York House, Glaisdale and Heygate Farm, Rosedale East). 

Type 1. This is a small cottage of two bays with no cross-passage. Where 
crucks are present these are usually confined to a central pair, but sometimes 
additional crucks are found in the gable-ends. The entrance to the cottage is 
normally in the corner of the gable-end containing the only chimney. Inside the 
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entrance a wooden speer usually protects the hearth area. The two bays are 
divided by the central crucks and a wooden partition, thus forming a living- 
room, with the hearth, and an inner-room, which was originally a bedroom but 
later became the parlour. The cottage in its earliest form was probably open to 
the roof but later the loft provided extra space for one or two bedrooms. Some- 
times the roof was raised to accommodate the second storey, which was lighted 
by one or two small windows at upper floor level. Windows on the ground floor 
were two or three in number and these were often all in one wall. 


The average dimensions of this type of dwelling were 31 ft. x 184 ft., with the 
two rooms measuring about 14 ft. x 13 ft. internally. Plans of several have been 
reproduced in this report, e.g. Cruck House, Cropton; Rigg House, Egton; 
Clitherbeck Cottage, Danby. They have been the homes of labourers or shep- 
herds and resemble the two-roomed gable-chimneyed cottage so plentiful in 
19th century rural Wales. The dimensions are very similar but the Welsh cottages 
normally have their entrances (with a speer) in the main front of the building and 
not in the gable-end (Peate 1946, 88-111). Two-bay cruck-framed cottages of 
this type are also typical of the Pennine dales and a tiny example from Drebley 
in Wharfedale is described by Walton (1947, 19-21, Fig. 5). The doorway in this 
cottages is in the corner of the gable-end which does not accommodate the 
chimney. 

Type 2. This can be described as a small long-house of two bays. A long-house 
can be defined as a single rectangular building low in height and housing both 
the human family and its cattle. The dwelling portion of the building, usually at 
the upper end, is divided from the lower portion or byre by a transverse passage 
connecting the doorways in both sides of th> building — the cross-passage. 
This cross-passage gives access by means of opposite doors to both the dwelling 
quarters and the byre, although in many houses the doorway to the latter has 
been blocked. Entrance to the dwelling is normally by way of a speer-passage 
which serves to protect the hearth area. Therefore the chimney is usually in the 
thick partition wall next to the cross-passage. These features are common to all 
three types of long-houses. 

Occasionally the cross-passage is found at the gable-end of the house as at 
Oak Crag, Farndale East, and Delves Cottage, Egton, but we cannot always 
be certain that the byre has not been removed from one side of the cross- 
passage. 

The long-house with one bay occupied by the dwelling and the other bay 
divided between cross-passage and byre gives but limited accommodation for 
its human and animal occupants. The average dimensions were 34 ft. x 19 ft. 
It was the house of a small-holder. 


In its original form the dwelling end of this small long-house probably 
possessed only one room which served as kitchen, living-room and bedroom, 
but rebuilding usually resulted in the raising of the roof at this end to provide 
for a second storey containing the bedroom. More recent alterations have usually 
converted the byre into domestic use. 


As with the Type 1 cottage, where crucks are present in these two-bay long- 
houses they are usually confined to a single pair centrally positioned, but 
occasionally, further crucks are found in the gable-ends. A plan of a cruck- 
framed Type 2 long-house known as Ivy Cottage at Keldholme, Kirbymoorside, 
is reproduced in this report. Few others seem to have survived drastic rebuilding 
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and extension and in view of the cramped conditions which must have prevailed 
in these buildings, this cannot be regarded as surprising. 

Type 3 is a long-house of three bays usually consisting of a two-bay residence 
plus a one-bay byre separated by a cross-passage. The average size of these small 
farmhouses is 46 ft. x 19 ft. The space for the family originally consisted of the 
living-room with the hearth and, separated by a wooden partitition, the inner 
bedroom. Later renovation provided a second storey for bedrooms and the 
lower bedroom became a parlour. Cruck-framed examples of Type 3 houses 
usually possessed two pairs of crucks which served to divide the building into 
three bays but occasionally crucks occur in the gable-ends. Two Type 3 houses 
with crucks have their plans reproduced in this paper: Cruck House, Wrelton 
and Orchard House, Harome. 

Type 4 is a typical long-house. It consists of four or more bays with the 
cross-passage separating the living quarters from the byre. The average size of 
this type of farmstead, which is plentiful in north-east Yorkshire, is about 
63 ft. x 20 ft. Sometimes the bays are equally divided between dwelling house 
and cow house (see plan of White Cottage, Cropton). Other examples have a 
byre which occupies the greater part of the building (see plan of York House, 
Glaisdale). Long-houses with several bays in human occupation may have housed 
two or more families (as at Venoms Nick, Rosedale West, and Duck House and 
Rawson Sike, Farndale East). Where crucks are present there are usually three 
pairs, but occasionally four or five pairs occur — the restored four-bay long- 
house at the Ryedale Folk Museum possesses five pairs of crucks. 

Long-houses of Type 4 dimensions are typical of the Pennine dales (Walton 
1947, Fig. 6) and are widely distributed in Wales (Peate 1946, Chap. IV). It is 
also the characteristic yeoman’s farmstead of the Lake District Counties (Mill- 
ward & Robinson 1970, 183-4, Diagram 13). 


BARNS 


Several instances are quoted in the Gazetteer of former cruck-houses that are 
now used as byres, e.g. York House, Glaisdale, Thornhill, Goathland and 
Stormy Hall, Danby. Very few free-standing cruck-framed barns remain in 
north-east Yorkshire. A large example at The Rise, Normanby, was demolished 
in the 1950’s. Part of another barn surviving at Kingthorpe, north-east of 
Pickering, will be described in a forthcoming publication in this series. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CRUCK-FRAMED HOUSES 


Passing mention has been made to the presence of cruck-framed houses in the 
West Riding and Wales and a brief outline of the present-day distribution of this 
form of construction appears necessary. Maps published by Walton (1954) and 
Smith (1964) show that cruck buildings are found in the three Yorkshire Ridings, 
the Lake District counties, Lancashire, and in the counties of England west of a 
line extending roughly from the upper Humber to Southampton Water with the 
exception of Cornwall. In Wales the distribution is almost universal. There is 
almost a complete absence of cruck construction in Lincolnshire, East Anglia 
and south-east England and Walton had no English record north of the Tees, 
but cruck-framed houses have been recorded in Scotland and Ireland. Across 
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the North Sea the distribution of crucks is shown in Sweden, Denmark and the 
coastal areas of Germany, Holland and Belgium. 

There has been much discussion on the origin of cruck building in Britain and 
the time and place of origin is still in dispute. We can only refer the reader to 
the works of Addy (1910), Innocent (1916), Peate (1946), Walton (1954), Smith 
(1960, 1964 and 1965) and Charles (1967) for further study of this problem. 

In connection with the distribution of cruck buildings in north-east Yorkshire 
it can be stated that the density of surviving examples is as great if not greater 
than anywhere in Britain and that this form of construction probably lasted as 
long in the district as anywhere in Britain. As to the date of its introduction into 
the area there is no evidence. All that can be stated is that it was the established 
method of building in 1495 when the Abbot of Whitby obtained oaks for three 
pairs of forks (crucks), beams and wall-plates for the repair of his house at 
Goathland after the manner of the country (see p. 49). 


ridge-tree 
SF 


es saddle 
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Fig. 1 Cruck framework 


CHAPTER II 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


CRUCK CONSTRUCTION 


Reference has already been made to the fact that the majority of the older 
buildings remaining in north-east Yorkshire show traces of cruck construction. 
A brief description of this method of construction will now be given, followed 
by some details of other constructional features and internal fittings found in 
the older houses of the area whether cruck-framed or otherwise. 

The essential framework of a cruck-constructed building is a pair of long 
curved oak beams set up in the form of an inverted ‘V’, supporting at the apex 
the ridge-beam or ridge-tree (locally riggin-tree) (Fig. 1). The curved timbers or 
crucks (locally forks) were obtained from the naturally curved trunks or branches 
of oak trees trimmed with an adze. Spanning the cruck blades at a height of 
6 to 8 feet above the ground level was the tie-beam, a heavy oak timber convert- 
ing the inverted ‘V’ into an ‘A’ The feet of the crucks usually rested upon large 
base-stones placed at floor level, although they were often set into the ground 
without support. In section the crucks usually measured about 12 in. by 8 in. 
but were sometimes considerably thicker. 

To prevent the crucks springing apart at the apex, a collar-beam was inserted 
about half-way between the tie-beam and the ridge-tree. In the earliest stage the 
crucks were pegged together at the apex in the furm of a simple cross (as at the 
Plough Inn, Wombleton, Fig. 37) but a later development was the provision of 
a saddle or yoke-tree into which the tops of the crucks were fastened by pegs 
or tenons. This method, which is predominant in north-east Yorkshire, increased 
the width of the building and gave added support to the ridge-tree. The latter 
was often formed of lengths of massive timbers joined together. 

The collar-beam supported the purlin and the wall-plate rested upon the 
tie-beam. The entire weight of: the roof was therefore borne by the crucks and 
the principal function of the walls of the building was to fill the space between 
the pairs of crucks. 

Crucks were raised in pairs at a distance of not more than about 16 feet apart, 
the space between being a ‘bay’. The number of bays could be increased by 
adding further pairs of crucks. The cruck-frame was assembled on the ground, 
the timbers being fastened together with oak pegs 8 to 12 inches long, according 
to the thickness of the beams and driven in at an angle to form a strong joint. 
When the framework was completely secured it was hauled up into position. 
Near the bases of the cruck-blades were holes or slots for the insertion of stout 
iron bars so that the final adjustment of the position and height of the blades 
could be made with comparative ease. The bars were of course removed when 
the crucks were satisfactorily positioned. 

Crucks have been frequently re-used in renovated houses and barns in a 
shortened form with the blades cut off at tie-beam level. A number of examples, 
described as ‘upper-crucks’, have been mentioned in the Gazetteer, including the 
pair at the Old Cottage, Cropton (Fig 8) and others at Anthony House, Wester- 
dale (Fig 34). 
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WALLS AND WINDOWS 


With adequate supplies of good building stone available locally over most of 
north-east Yorkshire an early use of outer stone walls is to be expected. These 
were low, rising to the tie-beam 6 to 8 feet above the ground, and were usually 
around 2 feet in thickness. Internal walls of stone within long-houses were 
normally restricted to the thick transverse wall which formed one side of the 
cross-passage. 

The original windows were small, few in number and often confined to one 
front. Many have been enlarged and others added in more recent time. Where 
the roof has been raised small windows have been often inserted at the upper 
floor-level to light the loft bedrooms. A noted feature of many of the older houses 
is the survival of the tiny hearth-window which faced the ingle-nook seat. In 
the earliest houses this may well have been the only window in the living-room. 


HEARTH AREA 


The simplest form of a chimney is a mere hole in the roof but no evidence of 
this appears to have survived in north-east Yorkshire, where the earliest recorded 
type is a lath-and-plaster conical canopy or smoke-hood. One side of this hood, 
which stood about 5 or 6 feet above the floor of the ingle-nook, was formed by 
the transverse wall or gable-end wall of the building. The outer edge of the 
canopy was supported by a tie-beam or a hearth-beam resting upon a stout 
upright post at the end of the speer. The inside of the smoke-hood was plastered 
with clay or cow-dung to render it fireproof. A canopy of this type has been 
reconstructed in the cruck-framed house at the Ryedale Folk Museum. 

Later smoke-hoods were constructed in stone and were often of massive 
dimensions, as at Carr Cote, Laskill Pasture (Plate V) and at Low Wethercote, 
Bilsdale West. 

The hearth area or ingle-nook is normally at the end of the living-room which 
possesses a door leading to the cross-passage (or in the case of Type | houses, 
leading to the open-air). To protect the hearth from draughts a short screen or 
speer (locally heck) is usually present. This is normally in panelled wood, but 
occasionally in stone, and measures about 3 or 4 feet in length, terminating in a 
stout upright speer-post which supports the hearth-beam. These speer-posts 
are sometimes elaborately carved and in recent years have been described as 
witch-posts (see Chap. IV). Entry into the living-room is therefore by way of a 
short passage — the heck-steead. On the hearth side of the speer is the ingle-nook 
seat — the most comfortable sitting place in the house (Figs. 40 and 42). 

The fire burned on flag-stones at floor level until iron grates were built in at a 
later date. Peat, turf and wood were the usual fuels, topped up with the inferior 
‘moor-coal’ where this could be obtained from local pits. Good quality coal 
from the West Riding or Durham fields was expensive when pack-horse or 
donkey was the only method of transport. Above the fire was the rannel-bauk, 
a stout iron bar from which chains and hooks suspended the cauldron, yetling 
and kettle. Later this bar was often replaced by the pivotting and adjustable 
reckon-crook. 

Set into the wall beside the fireplace was the stone salt-box (Pl. VIb), a tiny © 
compartment with a little wooden door. This was an essential container for 
keeping salt dry. The opposite side of the hearth (although occasionally on the 
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same side as the salt-box) was the usual position of the spice-cupboard, a larger 
depository set into the stonework to accommodate dried fruit. This possessed a 
wooden door, often carved, and one example at No. 14 High Market Place, 
Kirbymoorside, bears a date 1678 (Pl. VIa). Some houses had a stone bread-oven 
in a similar position by the hearth. 


ROOFS 


The earliest roofing materials in north-east Yorkshire have been thatch and 
stone. The term ‘thatch’ (locally thack or theak) is now confined to roof coverings 
of vegetable origin but the Old English thack embraced all types of material. 
In our area thatch of vegetable matter usually consisted of rye or wheat straw 
but reeds, rushes, heather and bracken were also used. The preparation of 
straw for thatching was known as yelming. This consisted of damping the straw 
and binding it into ye/ms or bundles which were combed with a thatching fork 
or similar implement. Women were often employed in this work and for making 
the straw thackbands. The thatcher laid the ye/ms on the roof spars, beginning 
at the eaves and working upwards to the ridge, securing the bundles with the 
thackbands or more often by rods of hazel known as ledgers fastened down by 
pliant pegs of hazel twisted into the shape of great hairpins and named brods 
or prods. The edges of the thatched roof were trimmed with a knife or an old 
scythe-blade and where exposed to the wind it received further bonding or 
securing with twine. 

There is only one professional thacker in Ryedale today — Mr. Seth Eccles 
of Helmsley. He thatched the cruck-house in the Ryedale Folk Museum with the 
help of the curator. The task took five weeks and five tons of wheat straw 
specially provided by local farmers was used. Mr. Eccles also thatched the 
reconstructed manor house at the same museum, using nine tons of wheat 
straw and hundreds of hazel rods over a period of seven weeks. 

Tilestones (locally thacksteeans) were used from early time and were popular 
in and near the limestone zone along the southern border of the North York 
Moors. They are thin, roughly rectangular slabs of local oolitic limestone 
measuring about 12 to 7 inches in length and from 9 to 5 inches in width, with a 
perforation near one edge for the insertion of a wooden peg to fasten to the 
roof timbers. 

Although pottery roof-tiles were in common use in the towns in the 13th and 
14th centuries it is probable that they were rarely used in the smaller houses of 
the rural areas during that period. However, from the 17th century red pantiles 
became available in increasing quantities and were extensively produced locally 
by the late 19th century. Many thatched roofs were replaced with pantiles in 
Victorian times. 


FLOORS 


Floors or earth or clay survived into the 20th century. In Kirbymoorside a 
former long-house still possessed an earth floor in one room in 1970. However, 
most of the floors had been paved with stone slabs by the end of the 19th 
century. Often this involved the raising of the floor level and the cutting off of 
the tie-beam at the crucks to make it possible to pass under without lowering 
the head. This can be noted at the Sun Inn, Bilsdale Midcable, 
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PARTITIONS 


The interiors of the houses were usually divided into rooms by means of timber- 
framed partition walls. These were attached to the tie-beam between the crucks 
or to the cross-beam by oak studs (vertical timbers) which supported panels of 
wattle-and-daub. The latter were made from interwoven twigs of willow or 
osier (withes) or rods of hazel laid close together and covered with a thick layer 
of mud or clay mixed with cow-dung. These panels were often whitewashed over. 
Partitions of this character survive in Orchard House, Harome, and were 
present in the Old Manor House in the same village. Part of a partition from 
Stangend, Danby, is preserved in the restored cruck-house at the Ryedale Folk 
Museum. The studs were mortised to the beams and often each notch was 
numbered in the Roman style to receive the correct stud (as at Orchard House, 
Harome). 


BUILT-IN BEDS 


Built-in beds were in common use in the 19th century and survived until more 
recent times in Farndale and Bilsdale (Walton 1961). Originally situated in the 
living rooms on the ground floor, they were later transferred to the loft bed- 
rooms. On the ground floor they were usually screened from the rest of the 
room by an oak-panelled partition with a door. Examples of these cupboards 
can be seen at Oak Crag, Farndale East, where they have been converted into 
larders. When transferred to the loft they occupied the lower space below the 
purlins and between the crucks and the tie-beams, as can be seen today at the 
Sun Inn, Bilsdale Midcable (Fig. 6). The bed itself has a wooden frame about 
6 or 7 feet long and 4 or 5 feet wide with a rope mattress. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
GAZETTEER 


In this chapter an attempt is made to describe a considerable number of the 
cruck-framed houses which survive in the district covered by this paper (see 
Map I). Many others probably occur as it has been impossible to conduct a 
house-to-house survey of the 50 small towns, villages and hamlets of the area 
(not to mention the hundreds of isolated farmsteads and cottages). However, 
several hundreds of houses have been examined and the results of this work 
has been condensed into this gazetteer. 

The houses are listed under the names of their civil parishes which are arranged 
alphabetically. The National Grid Reference is quoted and the position of the 
houses can be found on the Ordnance Survey One-inch map of the North York 
Moors. 


THE PLANS AND ELEVATIONS 


Plans and elevations of buildings are reproduced to a common scale of ten feet 
to one inch with the exception of Fig. 18 (Middle Heads, Farndale East) which 
is to a scale of 20 feet to one inch. 

The crucks, including upper-crucks, are denoted by Roman numerals IJ, II, 
III, IV, ete. 

The following abbreviations have been used: 


Bb Built-in bed 
CP Cross-passage 
CW Cross-walk 


e east 

H Hearth 

Hw Hearth-window 
n north 

ne north-east 

nw north-west 

S south 

Sb Salt-box 

Sc Spice-cupboard 
se south-east 

Sp Speer 

sw south-west 

WwW west 


Wp Witch-post 


THE MAPS 


Maps II to VI on a common scale of six inches to one mile show the position of 
cruck-framed houses in the towns of Pickering and Kirkbymoorside and in 
several of the villages. On these maps open rectangles denote sites which have 
been demolished. The symbol ‘T’ indicates a site which has disclosed traces of 
crucks, 
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AISLABY (near Whitby) 


A village 3 miles south-west of Whitby high up above the Esk Valley and on the 
border of the area under survey in this paper. It was widely known from the 
quarries of light brown sandstone which were extensively worked in the 19th 
century for building stone. 


GLEBE FARM, AISLABY NZ 860086 


This cruck-house was brought to our notice by Mr. B. D. Harrison. It is a long-house in good 
Aislaby stone, but very much altered and the roof raised. The latter was thatched in the 19th 
century but is now covered with red pantiles. The house measures 53 ft. x 20 ft. and the byre, 
on a different alignment and lower in height, measures 46 ft. x 20 ft. The cross-passage has a 
blocked doorway on the north front but the opposite door still exists. In the east gable with a 
two-light mullion is a pair of built-in crucks. No more crucks are visible in the house portion, 
but in the centre of the byre crucks are visible resting in the side walls and possibly jointed at 
the apex. Later upper-crucks are at the west end of the byre, which also possesses a cross-walk. 


AISLABY (near Pickering) 


A small village with a single street at the foot of the limestone hills 14 miles 
north-west of Pickering. 


ROSE COTTAGE, AISLABY (Fig. 2) SE 775856 


This is a long-house with one pair of crucks surviving. It is built of limestone and measures 
60 ft. x 20 ft., but was possibly longer as drastic alterations were made to the house portion of 
the building since 1930. The roof of red pantiles was raised at the dwelling end previous to 1930. 
Early photographs show it as two or three white-washed cottages with a lean-to shed on the 
east side. 

The byre section, now used as a store-house, has a double doorway presumably for carts 
and the usual divided door of a cow-byre. Between these doorways are crucks in situ tenoned 
at the apex. The tie-beam has gone but the collar-beam remains. The bases of the crucks are 
16 feet apart, the south blade (I) being cut off and the north (II) walled up. The purlins are 
re-used cruck-blades. The crucks divide the byre into two bays of 15 or 16 feet in length. The 
eastern bay is divided by two partitions, through which doorways lead into the cross-passage 
dividing the byre from the house. The doorway between byre and cross-passage is a feature 
often found blocked up, but it is still in use in this building. The small narrow alcove between 
the byre and the cross-passage has a window with a shuttered loft-opening above and is 
possibly the site of a former winnowing-chamber. 

From the cross-passage there is the normal speer entrance to the principal living-room with a 
fine hearth-beam held by a boxed-in upright post (witch-post ?). The hearth is lit by the usual 
small window now modernised. 


HALL FARM, AISLABY SE 776858 


This farmhouse was much renovated in 1967 (see Trans. Scarb. and Dist. Arch. Soc., I, 11, 75) 
and showed remains of a cruck-framed long-house with cross-passage, a carved oak partition 
for former built-in beds and a main beam with notches for studs. Part of one pair of crucks 
remained sawn-off on the south side. The building of limestone with re-used freestone measured 
55 ft. x 20 ft. The front wall has been rebuilt above the plinth. The rear wall, buried by a 4 feet 
make-up of soil, showed renovations with much re-used burnt stone and a carved sill below a 
tiny splayed window possessed a weathered patfern resembling Saxon work. 
Buildings to the west were renovated in the 19th century. 
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Fig. 2 Rose Cottage, Aislaby: plan 
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HIGH COSTA MILL SE 777839 


Situated on Costa Beck over 1 mile south of Aislaby Village. It ceased working c. 1960 and is 
now used as a store by a fish hatchery. 

Apart from Lowna Mill, Gillamoor, which has cruck remains, the High Costa Mill is the 
only watermill in the area recorded with crucks in situ. One pair is in position in the dwelling 
house at the west end of the mill buildings. Possibly others were removed when the mill was 
rebuilt in 1819. The crucks measure 17 feet apart at the base and are visible on the upper floor 
to the ridge-beam and saddle. 


APPLETON LE MOORS 


A village on the limestone plateau 24 miles north-west of Kirbymoorside with 
the houses extending along the sides of a wide street with broad grassy verges. 


ROSEMARY COTTAGE, APPLETON LE MOORS SE 735877 


The last surviving cruck-house in the village was still intact early in 1970. It belongs to Type 3 
and measures 40 ft. x 18 ft. with a cross-passage and a steeply-pitched slated roof and low walls. 
One pair of crucks 10 feet from the end of the north wall is visible in the north bedroom. They 
are of roughly adzed oak 10 inches thick and 14 ft. 6 ins. apart at tie-beam level, crossed at 
apex, with a round ridge-tree resting between the tops. They show signs of re-use, with stud 
remains above bedroom doorway. The little hearth-window survives and there are traces of 
speer and post. A second pair of crucks is replaced by upper-crucks. 


LOW FARM, APPLETON LE MOORS SE 735876 


Low Farm is at the south end of the village. At the west side, facing the road to Kirbymoorside, 
is a long low barn used as a tractor shed, with parts of its south wall removed. Built of limestone 
rubble with freestone quoins it measures 40 ft. x 18 ft. and was originally longer. A single pair 
of crucks stands in situ in the centre, about 18 to 20 feet high to saddle and ridge-tree, with 
collar-beam and wind-braces surviving. The tie-beam has been sawn off. The crucks are 14 in. x 
9 in. in thickness with the blades resting in the walls at 2 ft 6 in. above the floor level. There are 
remains of a lath-and-plaster partition beiow the saddle. A fireplace survives at the west end 
and possibly a second, blocked with bricks, at the east end. Chimneys of brick are visible. 
Blocked windows on the north and south sides show that this was once a dwelling, the later 
farmhouse having been added to the east end. Pieces of oak beams have been re-used as 
lintels over windows. Recent alterations in 1970 have revealed a blocked doorway leading into 
a cross-passage between barn and house. 


BEADLAM 


The twin villages of Beadlam and Nawton lie astride the main road halfway 
between Kirbymoorside and Helmsley. 


CLIFF COTTAGE, BEADLAM (Map II, No. 3) SE 658846 


An attractive white-washed house of limestone rubble with all the characteristics of the long- 
house — horses and cows were still kept in the north end up to 1945. The original length was 
48 to 50 feet, but the cow-shed end had been rebuilt, thus adding 15 feet to make a total length 
of 64 feet. The width is 17 feet, with the front wall bowed outwards at least 3 feet near the 
central cross-passage. A door on the right of the cross-passage leads into the main living-room 
with a speer and speer-post (late?), hearth and salt-box. Only one pair of crucks were found, 
and these were in a partition wall 8 feet to the left of the cross-passage, with a re-used collar- 
beam, and a saddle on top. The windows of the south bay and the larger window of the living 
room have been enlarged. The north bay has a dormer window over the former byre, which 
probably had a loft open to the thatch in the 18th and 19th centuries, There are three brick 
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Fig. 3 Sun Inn, Bilsdale Midcable: plan 
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Fig. 4 Sun Inn, Bilsdale Midcable: elevations 
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chimneys. The house was renovated, the roof re-thatched and gable end windows inserted on 
the south in 1970. 

Opposite Cliff Cottage was another white-washed cottage with a thatched hipped roof and 
crucks which was demolished in 1939 (Map II, No. 6). 


ROSE COTTAGE, BEADLAM (Map II, No. 1) SE 652847 


At the corner, higher up the village street, two more cruck cottages survive. Rose Cottage, which 
is half thatched and half pantiled, has a pair of crucks in the west end and another pair at the 
east end which were sawn off in 1930. The crucks at the west end are 10 feet apart at upper floor 
level and possess a collar-beam and saddle. 


WHITE COTTAGE, BEADLAM (Map II, No. 2) SE 652847 


White Cottage, to the east of Rose Cottage (above), has a steeply-pitched thatched roof on 
limestone rubble walls 7 ft. 6 in. high. The cross-passage at the north end suggests that the 
byre has gone but it should be noted that several other cruck-framed houses have their cross- 
passages at the end of the building (cf. Oak Crag, Farndale East). The crucks are sawn off in 
the bedroom below the upper tie-beam, which has also been cut off to give headroom. The tops 
of the crucks have been hidden by the ceilings. On the right of the passage below is a speer with 
a boxed-in post under a massive hearth-beam. The ingle-nook seat remains. 


BILSDALE MIDCABLE 


Bilsdale is a long valley through which the road (B1257) from Helmsley to 
Stokesley passes. It possesses no village but a number of scattered hamlets and 
farmsteads. The northern (upper) part of the valley is within the parish of 
Bilsdale Midcable but the narrow southern portion is divided between the 
parishes of Bilsdale West and Laskill Pasture. 


SUN INN (SPOUT HOUSE), BILSDALE MIDCABLE (Figs. 3-6) SE 574935 


This public house stands on the east side of the main road in the lower half of Bilsdale. It is 
possibly the oldest house in the district and is an outstanding example of a cruck-framed 
building. The house is thatched and built of local roughly-dressed sandstone. In total length 
it measures a little over 60 feet and in width 18 feet. The cross-passage is wide (7 feet) and has a 
copper inserted where formerly an oven stood. It leads by way of a speer, now of stone, into 
the central bay, the former bar parlour, lit by a stone-mullioned and transomed window of five 
lights. This window may be a renovation of the period 1500-1550 as the window of the next 
bay, the ‘dispense’ or bottle-store, is a smaller four-light mullioned window. The cruck blades 
(I and II) rest on large base-stones, one of which can be seen behind the speer, the blade being 
10 in. x 8 in. thick. The tie-beam has been sawn-off, almost certainly to give headroom when 
the earth floor was paved and the loft inserted between the crucks. The old wooden speer was 
replaced by one of stone and a new post took the place of the original speer-post. The ingle- 
nook seat has been retained, but the fireplace appears to be Victorian, with a stone oven on the 
left-hand side. 

From the ‘dispense’ a steep winding staircase leads into the loft with its quaint built-in beds 
fixed under the thatch between the crucks and the purlins (Fig. 6). A low doorway between 
the crucks leads through the studded partition into the ‘guest bedroom’ between the two pairs 
of crucks, which are 15 feet apart and are both visible to the saddles and ridge-tree. The spars 
are very rough and uneven and lath-and-plaster has been used for partitions. There is no 
access today to the loft room at the east end of the building. 

The west end of the building is lit at ground floor level by a window of round-headed type, 
with a broken spandrel on the right of the head. The loft above is lit by a double round-arched 
window with part of a third spandrel on the left. These windows must be a re-use of material 
of an earlier date than the other windows of the structure. 
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There are no windows at the back of the building, from which the cruck bases protrude. A 
later outshut has been removed. There is a beer cellar at the rear which is reached by steps 
from the west bay. 


The room to the east of the cross-passage known as the ‘upper parlour’ has a Victorian 
fireplace and has been used as a wash-house in later years. In the cross-passage at the back of 
the main hearth is a circular stone oven of the 18th or early 19th century. 

The layout of the building shows it to be of the long-house type originally used as a farm- 
house but later used additionally as an ale-house, in which capacity it has functioned for 200 
years. The structure appears to be chiefly of the late 16th century. For many years the Sun Inn 
has been associated with the Bilsdale Hunt, which is said to have been probably founded on 
the basis of a pack left in Bilsdale by the second Duke of Buckingham on his death in 1687. 
It ceased to be a public house when the new Sun Inn was built in 1914. 

In view of its unique character the old Sun Inn should be preserved on its present site. Apart 
from the reconstruction in the Ryedale Folk Museum at Hutton-le-Hole there is nothing like 
it in the north of England. 


STINGAMIRES, BILSDALE MIDCABLE (Mr. and Mrs. Bowes) SE 563957 


This house stands on the west side of the vale ? miles north of the hamlet of Fangdale Beck. 
Built of local freestone, it remained thatched until 1945 but is now covered with pantiles. 
It measures 50 ft. x 21 ft. with the cross-passage blocked at the north-west end, the back 
door is now in the outshut. The speer is to the right of the cross-passage, with a tie-beam in 
front of the hearth, which is a stone slab with a Victorian range on top. A salt-box is shown ona 
photograph published in 1901 (Heavisides 1901, 55). The hearth is lit by the usual tiny window. 
Crucks are visible on upper floor landing with a bedroom door notched into a blade. About 
8 feet of the crucks are showing above the landing and 5 feet in the partition wall below the 
tie-beam. They measure 14 ft between blades. It is possible that another pair of crucks have 
been removed from the tie-beam near the hearth. 

On the lintel above the front door are the initials RW:IH:IC:WP and in the barn RW 1756. 
The latter may give the date of the rebuilding in good dressed freestone and the alteration or 
removal of some of the crucks. Beehive type querns in the garden indicate early settlement on 
or near the site of this house. 


LOW ORTERLEY, BILSDALE MIDCABLE SE 558983 


A long-house now used as a byre, situated to the south of High Orterley Farm, about } mile 
south of Chop Gate. It possessed a date-stone, now removed, inscribed SN 1747. The dwelling 
at the west end measures 34 ft x 25 ft. with the living bay 20 ft x 17 ft. The latter possesses a 
hearth with an old type of chimney, salt-box and small hearth-window. There is a pair of 
crucks 21 feet apart with the south blade resting on a base-stone 2 feet high. The tie-beam was 
altered during conversion to byre and the collar-beam and saddle have been walled-in. 

The cowshed at the east end was rebuilt in 1898 and measures 48 ft. x 25 ft. 


HIGH CROSSET, BILSDALE MIDCABLE SE 576949 


A farmstead on the east side of Bilsdale near St. John’s Church. The dwelling has a lintel 
inscribed WA 1796. There is no cross-passage but it possesses oak cross-beams and remains 
of re-used crucks. Renovations took place in 1966. 

Low Crosset (SE 576946), nearer to the church, has a two-bay dwelling with a byre to the 
north. It retains a speer, hearth-beam and tiny hearth-window. 


BILSDALE WEST 


A parish of scattered farmsteads on the west side of lower Bilsdale. 


LOW WETHERCOTE (Mr. and Mrs. G. Hull) SE 561928 


Situated high up (825 feet) on the west side of the dale is the three-bay house of Low Wether- 
cote. It measures 50 ft. x 20 ft. and is extended by a 15 ft. byre at the east end and a lean-to 
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at the west. On the north is an outshut. It is built of local sandstone, the front being rebuilt 
in the 18th or 19th century, and was formerly thatched but is now pantiled. The rear wall of the 
main dwelling-house has old stonework up to a level of about 9 ft. and was probably raised 
when the thatch was removed. 

Entering the house by the wide cross-passage, a speer-passage, 8 feet long and with an 
unusual width of 6 ft. 6 in., leads into the living-room with its double hearth-beams and double 
tie-beams over the fireplace. This timbering has been made necessary by the massive stone- 
stepped smoke-hood, visible in the bedroom above, which can be compared with that at Carr 
Cote, Laskill Pasture, a cruck-framed farmhouse about one mile to the south-east (Hist. 
Helmsley, 449). The living-room measures 20 ft. x 18 ft. 

In the bedroom above, at a distance of 18 feet from the wall with the stone smoke-hood, a 
pair of straight crucks is visible for 9 feet to the collar-beam, the apex being boarded in. They 
are 10 inches thick and 17 feet apart at the tie-beam. No other crucks are visible but there is 
the suspicion of a pair in the chimney side of the cross-passage. 


LOW EWE COTE (Mr. W. F. Wood) SE 561918 


A farmstead south of Low Wethercote at an altitude of 650 ft. In the cow byre north of the 
house are two pairs of crucks 16 feet apart with saddles at the apices. The byre has been rebuilt 
and re-roofed recently. There are no signs of any former windows or that the building had 
been a dwelling-house, although this is a possibility. 


GIMMER COTE SE 558924 


This small ruined cottage stands between Low Wethercote and Low Ewe Cote at an altitude of 
nearly 800 feet. It is situated in a group of a dozen small rectangular fields adjoining the Bumper 
Moor prehistoric cairn-cemetery. The foundations, with fallen crucks, are all that remained 
when visited in 1964. It was thatched until early in the 20th century. 

The names ‘gimmer’ (a young female sheep), wether and ewe indicate the importance of 
sheep in the economy of Bilsdale. 


BRANSDALE 


This isolated dale, deep in the moors between Farndale and Bilsdale could be 
expected to contain a number of cruck-framed houses, but most of the scattered 
farmhouses were rebuilt or renovated in the 18th and 19th centuries by the 
Dunbome Park Estate. Colt House (SE 616975), with a lintel dated 1745, has a 
cross-passage and a long range of byres. At Spout House (SE 627969) a thatched 
long-house with crucks was demolished about 1890. A hoard of gold coins of 
James I was found in the thatch. 


CROPTON 


A village situated on the limestone hills four miles north-west of Pickering 
containing several interesting cruck-framed buildings. 


OLD COTTAGE, CROPTON (Dr. S. E. J. Best) (Figs. 7 and 8) SE 757892 


As with the house of Carr Cotc, Laskill Pasture, this cruck cottage has no cross-passage, but it 
shows a greater affinity to the timbered hall than the farmhouse. Built of limestone with quoins 
of sandy gritstone, it was thatched until 1900. It is entered by a doorway at the east side of the 
south gable-end (as is the Cruck Cottage in the same street, see below). At this end is the hearth, 
with speer and post, and a hearth-beam which may have held a smoke-hood. There was a 
salt-box in the south-west corner. A pair of crucks (I & I) is built into the substantial south 
gable and a second pair (III & IV) divides the house into two bays of about 16 feet in length. 
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Fig. 7 Old Cottage, Cropton: plan 
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Fig. 8 Old Cottage, Cropton: elevations 
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Fig. 9 White Cottage, Cropton: plan 


Fig. 10 White Cottage, Cropton: elevation 
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Fig. 11 Cruck House, Cropton: elevation 
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The tie-beam between crucks III & IV is notched on one side for studs, as is the massive 
cross-beam. 

On the upper floor the central crucks (III & IV) are visible to the ridge-tree and saddle and 
studs remain in the partition wall. The crucks (I & II) in the gable-end are of uneven form and 
only partially visible. The collar-beam has been cut away in the centre. 

No crucks are visible in the north gable but an outshut at the north-east corner has a tie- 
beam upon which rests a pair of upper-crucks (V & VI). 

The walls of this cottage appear to have been raised and the roof is hipped at the north end. 
The windows have leaded lights and the usual small window lights the hearth. Renovations 
have made no radical alteration to this fine example. 


WHITE COTTAGE, BANK TOP, CROPTON (Miss Frank) (Figs. 9 and 10) SE 756889 


This cottage of limestone rubble, roofed with red pantiles, measures 54 feet in length and is 
23 feet wide at the east end. It is partly built over a quarry. At the west end, where a curious 
curved lean-to wash-house stands, the width is reduced to 20 feet. The cross-passage doorway 
in the north wall is blocked and steps must have been necessary to reach the road level at this 
point. A pair of crucks (I & II) is in the partition at the west end and a second pair (III & IV) 
on the east side of the cross passage. The third pair (V & VI) is 12 feet from the east end and 
were visible to the saddle during renovations in 1968 when the interior was modernised. The 
cottage was rebuilt in 1715S. 


CRUCK HOUSE, CROPTON (Figs. 11 and 12) SE 756890 


This cottage, which does not look unusual from the street contains some very fine timber 
beams and studs. It is built of limestone rubble and measures 32 feet from north to south and 
28 feet in width, but it has been extended eastwards and the original width was possibly only 
about 20 feet. The entrance is in the south-east corner of the gable end. There is a speer, a 
post supporting the hearth-beam, recesses for salt-box and spice-cupboard and the usual 
hearth-window, which has been enlarged. The massive crucks are 17 feet apart at ground 
level, with studs showing on both upper and lower floor levels. The collar-beam and saddle are 
visible. A substantial cross-beam extends north-south over the living rooms. Recent renovations 
are in keeping with the ancient structure. 


MORLEY COTTAGE, CROPTON SE 756890 
Next door to the south of Cruck House is Morley Cottage, which retains several early features, 


including one pair of crucks, one three-light and one small mullion window and a blocked 
cross-passage. The byre end has been renovated in modern style and the crucks demolished. 


DANBY 


It is at Danby, a village on the north bank of the River Esk with a large parish, 
that Canon J. C. Atkinson was Vicar from 1847 to 1900. He left a unique record 
of life in the dales during the Victorian era in his Forty Years in a Moorland 
Parish. On the south side of the river is the hamlet of Ainthorpe. 


STANGEND, DANBY NZ 702084 


This remarkable building stood until recently on a steep slope to the north of the River Esk 
below Wimsley Hill and about 4+ mile west of the village of Danby, by a pannierman’s ‘trod’ 
from Cleveland to the coast. The dimensions given by J. Ford (1953, 62-5) are 74 ft. x 20 ft. 
and he postulated three building periods. Firstly the east end was built, then the central bays, 
which are dated by the inscription I.H. 1704 on the lintel over the door of the cross-passage, 
and finally the west end. Mrs. Nattrass (1956, 140-2, Pl. III Figs. 2 and 3) shows in her plan a 
building with walls presumably all of the same period, although she says that the crucks at the 
east end show signs of re-use. This east end is marked on the plan as BYRE, but this was its 
use during the 19th century and the four-light mullion window denotes a living room of an 
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Fig. 12 Cruck House, Cropton: plan 
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earlier period. The supposed FIREPLACE with no sign of chimney or smoke-hood was pro- 
bably an ‘ambry’ or cupboard. This has been removed to the yard of Danby Village Hall. 

The central bays had access from a wide cross-passage and the approach was by way of the 
speer with the witch-post (see p. 89) supporting a tie-beam. The smoke-hood rested upon this 
beam, a feature noted elsewhere, although in several instances a shorter ‘hearth-beam’ sup- 
ported the smoke-hood (cf. Carr Cote, Laskill Pasture). The chimney was part of the 1704 
restoration. On its south side was the salt-box and on the north a spice-cupboard. The fireplace 
was of Victorian date with a reckon-crook over the hearth. The central bays were lit by two- 
and three-light mullions and two small windows, including the usual one by the ingle-nook. 

The west end contained a bedroom, of which part was later used as a dairy, and this may 
have contained the former built-in beds. At first open to the thatch, beams were later inserted 
to carry the floor of a loft, access to which was by a ladder (as at Laverock Hall, Laskill Pasture). 
A low door gave access to the second loft over the narrow (7 ft 6 in. wide) bay east of the 
cross-passage. This door was in a lath-and-cowdung partition, part of which was salvaged 
and re-used at Hutton-le-Hole. 

The roof of Stangend was thatched with wheat straw although the earlier thatch was of rye 
straw. 

According to J. Ford this house was said to have been the home of the parish priest, but 
Canon Atkinson makes no mention of this although he came to Danby as its Vicar in 1847. 
He described his visit to Daniel Duck, his predecessor, stating that he lived in a low grey house 
by the roadside with only one window and two doors, one of which lead into the byre. Mr. F. 
Weatherill of Ainthorpe believes this house to have been in Ainthorpe hamlet. 

Mrs. Nattrass (1956, 140) rightly says that Stangend is clearly an early long-house occupied 
by yeoman farmers for centuries. The deeds, kindly loaned by Mr. C. Farrow, only go back to 
1764 when it was known as Stang Farm. John Hartas was the owner and the initials over the 
south doorway may be his. There is no mention of its owner being a clergyman. Stangend was 
occupied until 1950, when the King family left. It then gradually deteriorated, until by 1966 
the roof was falling in and the witch-post leaning under the collapsing tie-beam. Various 
parties expressed interest, but no effort was made to restore it and the owner accepted an offer 
by Mr. Bert Frank of the Ryedale Folk Museum to rebuild the surviving portion at Hutton-le- 
Hole (p. 59) and assist in its replacement with farm-buildings on the site at Danby. Mr. Frank 
Weatherill and his son Robert dismantled the chimney, doorway and salt-box, which were all 
re-erected in their former positions at Hutton-le-Hole. Under the base-stone of a cruck Mr. 
Frank found potsherds of 14th century date and 17th century sherds were found in the walls. 

A lower stone of a flat rotary quern was found in the garden wall at the east end together 
with remains of a mullion window removed when that end of the building was converted into 
a cow-house. 


BEECH FARM, AINTHORPE | NZ 70408 1 


One of the last pair of crucks in situ in Danby is in this dilapidated byre which has been renova- 
ted since 1900. Built of roughly coursed sandstone, with low walls 6 to 7 feet high, it measures 
38 ft. x 18 ft. Two openings on the street, side are probably blocked up windows and there is a 
cross-walk at the west end where the building abuts a rebuilt barn, now a garage. This may 
have been the site of the original byre and the end with the crucks was the dwelling. The east 
end has a hipped-roof with spars spread out fanwise from the end of the ridge-tree. The thatch 
was covered with old metal sheeting until the roof was demolished in 1970. 


TOAD HOLE (later THE NEST) NZ 707082 


This two-bay Type 1 cruck-house was demolished in 1939. The walls were built of local free- 
stone, the roof thatched and a central chimney of 17th century type. The windows consisted of a 
three-light mullion, a tiny hearth-window and a small square window in the bower. There were a 
pair of crucks resting upon base-stones at the level of the earth floor, with tie-beam, collar- 
beam and saddle, all of oak. The purlins and ridge-tree were also of oak. A smoke-hood rested 
on a stout oak hearth-beam. 

The ‘witch-post’ of Toad Hole was plain (Nattrass 1956, 140). It was chopped up for firewood 
and later clamped together with iron bands by the local blacksmith. 
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THATCH HOUSE, DANBY DALE NZ 686064 


Situated high up (altitude 600 feet) on the west side of Danbydale is Thatch House, which is 
possibly the cruck-house described by G. Baker (1906, 25-7) early in the present century and 
the one in which George Fox, the Quaker, held meetings. It was in the occupation of the 
Hartas family for several generations before it was bought by John Hartas in 1655. John Hartas 
married Euphemia Rigg (of Glaisdale?) in 1638. The building was of long-house type with 
laithe, hay-house and tan-house. The southern end of the house with its thatched roof and 
oak beams and rafters was demolished before 1900. The chimney with its smoke-hood was at 
the north gable end. 


STORMY HALL, DANBY DALE NZ 688044 


This farmstead situated at a height of 725 feet to the south of Thatch House was examined in 
1971. The present farmhouse of dressed sandstone has a lean-to at the south end with an 
ornamental doorhead bearing the following initials and a date I I D: 17(?)8: RM. The earlier 
farmhouse stands parallel and at a higher level. It is a long-house with a chimney at the south 
gable-end. On the east front is a late three-light mullion window and a doorhead inscribed 
WDM 1793. The building is now a byre and hay-loft and difficult to examine. One pair of 
upper-crucks tenoned at the apex is visible. A re-used cruck blade with peg-holes is acting as a 
tie-beam over the wooden skelbeast and pieces of crucks are used as door lintels. This late 
18th century farmhouse replaces an earlier cruck-framed building. 

A window at the byre end of the long-house has been pointed out as that of the room 
occupied by Henry VIII whilst taking refuge from a storm! Canon Atkinson (1908, 293, note) 
dismisses this legend with the information that the name of the 13th century landowner was 
Esturmi and an early spelling of the house-name was Sturmy Hall. 


CLITHERBECK COTTAGE (Fig. 13) NZ 715097 


This ruined cottage is situated in the little valley of the Clither Beck about 1 mile north-east of 
Danby village. It is a small cruck-house of Type 1 measuring 25 ft x 16 ft with a porch at the 
east end extending the length to 34 feet. The porch may be a later addition. This tiny dwelling 
is divided into two bays by a single pair of crucks, of which only 3 ft 6 in. of the lower blade of 
the south cruck remains within its wall slot. Another piece of broken and eroded cruck 9 inch 
thick lies on the east wall. The cruck fragments show no signs of a slot for the tie-beam but only 
for the collar-beam. 

The walls, 2 feet in thickness, are roughly built in local grey limestone and freestone. There 
are remains of brick in the outshut to the north. It is difficult to ascertain the type of windows 
used, but they appear to have been plain, small and splayed. The entrance was in the east 
gable end through a narrow doorway with a re-used stud for lintel. The fireplace was to the 
left of the entrance, where there were traces of an early smoke-hood and a cavity on the south 
side which may have held the salt-box. A small upper window in the west gable end may 
indicate a loft. 

Although the cottage stands on the edge of Danby Low Moor at an altitude of 575 feet, the 
situation is pleasant and sheltered from the north. 

Clitherbeck Farm (NZ 714100) formerly Doubting Castle, at a higher level to the north of 
Clitherbeck Cottage, is a renovated long-house measuring approximately 56 ft x 20 ft. It 
has mullioned windows and stone slab door-jambs. There are signs of upper-crucks but the 
interior has not been seen. 

A steeply-gabled cottage (NZ 717099) to the south-east of the farmhouse and now used as a 
sheephouse has no signs of cruck remains. 


EGTON 

Egton, a village on the plateau north of the Esk straggling downhill to the 
riverside hamlet of Egton Bridge, possesses an extensive parish which includes 
the south-eastern side of Glaisdale. 
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RIGG HOUSE, GLAISDALE (Figs. 14 and 15) _ NZ 746020 


Rigg House is a ruin situated at the head of Glaisdale, a little east of Midge Hall, at an altitude 
of approximately 625 feet. This Type 1 cruck-house survived until the early 19th century with 
its thatched roof and chimney intact. Now the crucks have fallen and only the shell of the 
walls stand. The late George Harland of Glaisdale, who died in 1969 at the age of 87, could 
not remember when it was inhabited. It had been used as a byre or sheep-house all his lifetime. 
On a weathered corbel at the north-west corner are the initials GS GR 17?? and inside near 
the doorway EW. A John Rigg rode the Danby Forest boundary in 1666 and members of the 
RH 

Rigg family are buried in the churchyard at Glaisdale. 

The cottage measures 32 ft. x 18 ft. and is divided into two bays. It was possibly sub-divided, 
as the fallen beams show notches for studs. The south gable entrance is a remarkable megalithic 
structure consisting of two upright slabs 5 ft. 9 in. high, 1 ft. 10 in. wide and 1 ft. thick, spanned 
by a massive lintel 4 ft 3 in. long by 1 ft. 3 in. thick, over a narrow doorway only 2 ft 6in. wide. 
No local parallels are known, although Anglo-Saxon churches show affinities in door jambs 
(cf. Somerford Keynes, Gloucestershire, and a chapel at Heysham, Lancs.). 

The hearth was on the right-hand side of the doorway as one enters and a good example of a 
salt-box remains close to the east wall. No chimney-stack survives, but it is probable that a 
smoke-hood rested on the hearth-beam and it is tempting to imagine a speer and witch-post 
also. The hearth was lighted by a tiny mullioned window, one of five and it is possible that 
there was an upper one lighting a loft at the south end. 

The crucks were 13 ft 6in. apart at their bases which were set in the walls 3 feet above 
ground level. They had lifting-holes and measured 14 to 15 feet in length, 12 x 9 in. in thickness, 
with a tie-beam 6 feet above the ground and a collar-beam and saddle above. 

A short distance north of Rigg House is a steep-roofed byre with upper-crucks meeting at 
apex and tenoned together, a feature not often seen in north-east Yorkshire. 


DELVES COTTAGE, near EGTON BRIDGE (Mrs. Spenceley) NZ 790045 


A cruck-cottage on the byroad from Egton Bridge to Rosedale taking its name from the 
‘delving’ of ironstone from the nearby pits in the Holey Intake. It measures about 36 ft x 20 ft. 
and is built of freestone. The date 1713 on the chimney must denote a rebuilding. There is a 
cross-passage at the west end with a blocked doorway which probably led into a byre now 
destroyed. In the gable of this end is a very small pair of crucks with a saddle. 

A doorway on the east side of the cross-passage leads by way of a speer-passage to the 
living-room. The speer itself has been rebuilt in stone and the ingle-nook seat enlarged. Under 
the hearth-beam is a boxed-in witch-post (see p. 89). The salt-box aperture remains and a 
second pair of crucks is visible by the hearth but the apex of this pair cannot be seen. The ceil- 
ing is formed from old pew sides from Egton Church. There are no upper bedrooms, only a 
sleeping-loft originally open to the roof, which still has thatch under the metal sheets. 

Delves Cottage is described by Mrs. Nattrass (1956, 138-140 and with plan 1961, 260-1) as 
giving some idea of the space within a small cruck house of the simplest kind — it is only 14 ft. 
6 in. wide. 


EAST END COTTAGE, EGTON NZ 813067 


A low stone-built cottage, formerly thatched, on the outskirts of the village. The interior was 
renovated c. 1936 and the witch-post removed to Whitby Museum (see p. 89). The tie-beams 
and upper-crucks have been boxed in. 


BUGLE COTTAGE, EGTON 


A cruck-house in the village rebuilt in 1927 (Nattrass 1956, 136-8). It possesses a modern replica 
of a witch-post (see p. 89). 


FARNDALE EAST and WEST SIDE 


Farndale, a long narrow valley west of Rosedale is divided into the two parishes 
of Farndale East and Farndale West Side. There are two hamlets — Low Mill 
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Fig. 16 York House, Glaisdale: elevation 


PLATE I 
Oak Crag, Farndale East 


East front of cruck-framed long-house in 1961; the right-hand window indicates 
the position of the blocked cross-passage 


PLATE II 
Oak Crag, Farndale East 


The loft showing the upper parts of crucks III and IV; the collar beam is a 
re-used cruck-blade 


PLATE III 
Orchard House, Harome 
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PLATE IV 
Star Inn, Harome 
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and Church Houses — but most of the inhabitants live in scattered farms and 
cottages. The majority of the isolated farmsteads were rebuilt in the last 200 
years and of the few original buildings to survive, the best examples are Oak Crag 
and Duck House, which are described below. 

Several other farmsteads possess cruck remains, including Shotten Hill 
(SE 651980) with its date-stone MG 1740 (the initials are those of Matt. Grey- 
stock), which has a re-used cruck-blade in the roof of a cart-shed and other 
pieces used as purlins. Pieces of crucks are also to be found in the outbuildings of 
Ellers Farm (SE 649983) and in the byres of Frost Hall (SE 644988) which was 
rebuilt in 1826. These three farms are on the west side of the upper part of the 
dale. 

A thatched cottage in Green Lane, near the Low Mill, demolished before 
1950, was probably a cruck-house of Type 1. Three small cottages — Bitch-a- 
Green, Oak House and one at Church Houses — still possess their thatched roofs. 


OAK CRAG (formerly GREAT OAK), FARNDALE EAST (PI. I & II and Fig. 17) 
SE 678962 


Situated at the roadside between Low Mill and Church Houses, Oak Crag measures 58 feet in 
length and 22 feet in width, with thick bulging and irregular freestone walls. At the south-west 
end is a Tudor style chimney stack splayed out at the base. This gable end shows signs that the 
roof has been raised by 3 feet, possibly when this bay was converted into a cottage. Though 
much renovated, the east side, which faces the road, retains its late Medieval appearance with 
tiny windows, low walls, only 6 or 7 feet in height and a steeply-sloping thatched roof. The west 
front has enlarged windows and recently inserted dormer windows. The lintel of a blocked 
cross-passage can be seen. On the east side the entrance to the cross-passage, only 5 feet from 
the north gable, is a strong indication that alterations have taken place at this point. Probably 
the byre was removed and separate quarters built for the animals across the yard to the north. 
The plan of the house in the 1826 Rental Survey shows a much shorter building than that on the 
1785 Estate Map and it is possible that the alterations took place between those dates. 

Entering by the former cross-passage a door to the left leads by the speer and witch-post 
(p. 91). The witch-post is reinforced behind by a stouter post supporting the thick oak tie-beam. 
It is most probable that the tie-beam was originally held by crucks. The fireplace is of the 19th 
century. 

The coilar-beam of the central crucks (III & IV) (PI. II) is actually a re-used portion of a 
cruck-blade with the slot left in the centre. At one place the ridge-tree has cracked and, to 
support it, a curious contrivance resembling a catapult holds between its forks an improvised 
king-post. The massive purlins and wind-braces with a rough assortment of rafters and spars 
are open to the thatch. The loft-like bedrooms are a later innovation, the inhabitants originally 
sleeping in built-in beds formerly situated in the oak-panelled compartments on the east side 
of the lower floor. These were later converted into larders. Above the cross-passage is an 
oak-boarded partition called ‘the winnowing chamber’, a survival of the days of ‘thruff oppen 
deears’ (through open doors) or threshing with flails in the cross-passage. 

During the residence of Mrs. Mary Wilson the house was in good order and open to the 
public through her good will. Now it is used for the rearing of pheasants but it is hoped that the 
owner will see that it is preserved. 


DUCK HOUSE, FARNDALE EAST SE 682945 


Though later than Oak Crag, Duck House is the Farndale example that evolved into a typical 
long-house of the 17th-18th century in a similar fashion to Stangend, Danby. It is situated on 
the east side of the lower half of Farndale at an altitude of about 600 feet. 

The original house 56 feet long by 20 feet wide was divided into five bays by three pairs of 
stout crucks. At the east end, which has a pair of re-used upper crucks, is the hearth with 
speer, a later ‘heck-post’, a turf oven and possibly a salt-box. It is lit by a small window on the 
west side. Two small windows light the succeeding bays, both divided by oak panelled partitions, 
as is the passage on the west, which was possibly the original site of the built-in beds. 
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Fig. 17 Oak Crag, Farndale East: plan 
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The west end of Duck House is complicated by the addition of a turf-house in the early 19th 
century, increasing the total length of the structure to over 80 feet. This addition is now the 
kitchen. Crucks are not visible although the tie-beam can be seen on the west side. 

The two windows of the central bays appear to be late 18th century in date but original 
windows can be seen near the eastern doors and at the east end. Dormer windows had been 
inserted into the bedrooms on the west side. The roof was thatched until 1950. In the bedrooms 
are built-in beds with their rope-mattresses built under the roof spars and measuring 6 ft. x 4 ft. 
6 in. (Walton 1961, 116-7, Figs. 1 and 4). Two old type chimneys remain. 

The turf-house has a curious holed stone built into the gable-end 6 ft 6 in. above ground 
level. The late Amos Breckon, whose family lived at Duck House for almost two centuries, 
said it was for binding green withes for bullock collars. The stone is too high to have been 
used for this purpose, but similar stones in the outbuildings are for the tethering of cows and 
it is probable that the turf-house stone had a stout oak pole inserted, which, resting in a 
socket stone on the ground, provided a tethering post for a bullock. 

The west side of the house has undergone alterations as the outshuts and wheel-house shown 
on the 1785 Estate Map have gone. These may have given rise to changes to the cross-passage 
as there are indications of a blocked doorway on this side. 

Duck House is unusual in facing south-east into the steep slope and crags on the east side of 
the dale. It may have been named after Thomas Duck, a mason in 1560, who could have been 
the builder. The Duck family still reside in Farndale. 


MIDDLE HEADS, FARNDALE EAST (Fig. 18) NZ 632009 


This farmstead stands at an altitude of 880 feet at the head of Farndale facing south-west and 
sheltered from the north by a semi-circle of abrupt crags. It lies on a platform parallel to the 
contours between two small streams, Wares Gill to the north-west and Dale Head Gill to the 
north-east. The site is first mentioned in the Rievaulx charter of 1165-70 AD as ‘Midelhovet, 
that clearing in Farndale where the hermit Edmund used to dwell’. Edmund, the first-named 
inhabitant of Farndale, probably lived in a rock shelter in the wilderness of bracken and scrub 
under the sandstone crags. 

The entire range of buildings at Middle Heads measures 130 feet in length by 19 feet in 
maximum width. Built of local sandstone it consists of the older central dwelling-house and 
hay-loft 50 feet long, a pigsty and byre at the north-west end measuring 28 feet in length but 
only 16 feet in width, and a waggon-shed and loft at the south-east end with a length of 40 feet. 
Middle Heads has been long uninhabited and only the south-east portion is still with its roof. 

The central three-bay dwelling-house was formerly thatched and the south-west front had 
mullion windows and two doorways, but, owing to the steepness of the hill-slope at the rear, 
there was no cross-passage. Rebuilding of this portion had taken place possibly in the late 
17th century and cruck blades, tie-beams and ridge-tree had been re-used. The date 1685 
inscribed on a re-used doorhead lintel may indicate the year of the rebuilding. This stone 
which had been reset above a hearth also bore a heart-shaped design and the partially erased 
letters G S. 

The living-room occupying the central bay, measured 17 ft x 15 ft. with the walls rendered 
with pink plaster. In the ruined partition wall between the living-room and the south-east bay 
is a well-made salt-box 24 in. x 24 in. by 18 in. but there is no sign of a fireplace in this wall. 
A later fireplace with a concrete surround is in a rebuilt partition between the living-room and 
the north-west bay. The flue leads to an old-type chimney. Joist holes and a fallen tie-beam 
indicate that there was a loft or bedroom above the living-room. Access to the hay-loft was 
directly from the steep hill-side at the rear of the building by means of a ramp of stone-slabs 
over the drain. This is an unusual feature in north-east Yorkshire, although Walton describes 
a similar ramp-entrance to a barn in Westmorland. 

To the north-west of the dwelling-house is the pigsty and byre, probably a 19th century 
addition. This structure has three doorways in the south-west front with feeding apertures and 
a flight of stone steps at the north-west gable-end leading to a loft or fodder racks. The roof, 
which is lower than the dwelling, is of red pantiles. ; 
~The larger addition to the south-east of the dwelling probably of the mid-19th century is a 
waggon-shed with a 9 feet wide doorway in the gable-end and a smaller doorway in the south- 
west front. A partition wall separates parts of the shed from the main area and in this wall is a 
smout-hole which may have been provided for the entry of sheep for clipping or during severe 
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Fig. 18 Middle Heads, Farndale East: plan 
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weather. Access to the partitioned compartment is by means of a doorway in the south-east 
bay of the dwelling. A stone slotted for a skelbeast lies in the ruins and suggests that it was also 
used as a byre. 

The waggon-shed is higher than the north-west end, with a loft reached by stone steps at the 
rear of the building. The roof is pantiled. 

Below the south-west front is a revetted skafe in which was found the lower trough of a 
salt-box and a rounded stone 4 feet in diameter and 3 or 4 inches thick. The latter has a roughly- 
dressed surface and worn area 10 inches in diameter in the centre. Its use is obscure. 

Nearby is a large stone-walled sawpit measuring 16 ft. x 8 ft. which was restored by the 
Ryedale Folk Museum in 1970 when photographs were taken of it in operation. 

On the 1785 Duncombe Park Estate map the tenant of Middle Heads is given as David 
Watson who paid £22 rent for 85 acres. In 1838 the tenant was Hannah Featherstone, in 1859 
Wm. Featherstone and in 1897 John Dale. The last tenant is said to have been named Champion. 
He was in occupation until about 1920 after which the farmstead was used as byre and sheep- 
house by Jack Shaw. The present user is Mr. J. Aconley of Elm House, Farndale. 


GILLAMOOR 


A village high up (altitude 500 ft.) on the limestone hills, 24 miles north of 
Kirbymoorside. White-washed cottages with thatched roofs stood on the site of 
the Council Houses until 1950. Crucks were removed during demolition. They 
possessed cross-passages and tiny hearth-windows. The local thatcher David 
Hornsby lived here until 1914. Another similar dwelling was demolished west of 
the Simpson House and Shop in 1912. The Royal Oak Inn also had a cross- 
passage and some cruck remains. A witch-post was discovered at Church View 
in 1971 (see p. 93). 


BARKER’S FARM, GILLAMOOR SE 683900 


This thatched and white-washed building was demolished about 1908. It possessed a cross- 
passage, with a byre at east end and is said to have had three pairs of crucks. Photographs 
taken in 1908 by W. Hayes are in the writer’s (R.H.H.) possession. 

Opposite Barker’s Farm and near the church was another long-house with a half thatched 
steeply pitched roof and a renovated byre at the west end. Now turned into a dwelling house. 


DIAL HOUSE FARM, GILLAMOOR SE 682900 


A house of four bays said to possess crucks and a cross-passage. It was thatched until 1925, 
then zinc-sheeted until 1933, when it was rebuilt. 


GLAISDALE 


This Esk Dale village has an extensive parish which includes the north-western 
portion of the valley of Glaisdale, the western half of Great Fryup Dale, the 
hamlets of Lealholm and Houlsyke, and large areas of moorland. 

Witch-posts are possessed by Quarry Farm (NZ 769047) and Postgate Farm 
(NZ 758043) and a replica is in Lanes Farm (NZ 771058) (see Chap. IV). 


PLUM TREE FARM, GLAISDALE NZ 754042 


This building, a three-bay cruck-house, formerly stood near the centre of the valley of Glaisdale, 
to the south-west of Postgate Farm, but unfortunately it has been demolished. It was a dated 
example of the rebuilding which took place in the 17th century. Built of good dressed freestone 
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with a thatched roof, an old type stone chimney, a cross-passage and a small hearth-window 
with larger ones at ground floor level. The crucks were destroyed when the house was taken 
down. Over the doorway was an inscribed lintel with WW WG WP OMNIA VANITAS and 
the date 1659 below. The late George Harland of Glaisdale possessed a photograph of Plum 
Tree. 


HARWOOD HOUSE, GLAISDALE NZ 745033 


The former Harwood House stood further up the dale near Hutton Lodge. This was the home 
of Thomas Harwood, the Glaisdale road surveyor of the early 18th century. It was a low, 
thatched dwelling with tiny windows, two of which were enlarged, old chimney, smoke-hood 
and two or three pairs of crucks. Now demolished. 


HIGHDALE OR HARDHILL FARM, UPPER GLAISDALE NZ 735032 


Formerly a renovated long-house high up under Glaisdale Rigg (altitude 900 feet). Partially a 
ruin. It possessed a cross-passage, salt-box, speer and crucks. The windows were enlarged at 
the dwelling end of the building but there were mullions in the west end. 


YORK HOUSE, UPPER GLAISDALE (Figs. 16 and 19) NZ 747037 


York House farmstead is a complex of buildings around a wide sloping fold-yard. The present 
dwelling-house is dated 1790, but the west end appears to be older than the higher eastern 
part with its larger windows. Further west is a large well-built byre measuring 60 ft. x 20 ft. 
with 17th or 18th century doorways and a blocked late mullion in the west gable. The upper 
portion has been raised, possibly when the roof was pantiled. 

The oldest building in the complex is to the east, below a range of 19th century outbuildings. 
This is constructed. of good dressed freestone and was used as wash-house and barn in 1906, 
when a photograph by Wm. Hayes shows it thatched and with a stone chimney. Three pairs of 
crucks remain in situ although they are in a sadly mutilated condition. It had a very steeply 
pitched roof and measured 54 ft. x 20 ft. At the south end was the dwelling with its hearth, 
stone oven, salt-box and wattle-and-daub smoke-hood supported by a thick hearth-beam. ~ 
The south gable had a two-light mullion window in the upper storey and a three-light in the 
lower. In the north end an upper doorway opened to the hay-loft. This portion of the building 
was the byre with a central cross-walk. The east front had later doors and windows. According 
to the late George Harland of Glaisdale this was the most ancient dwelling-house in the vale 
apart from Rigg House (see p. 39) ? mile to the south. The interior is gutted but the shell of the 
walls remain with a roof covering of sheet metal. 


GOATHLAND 


Goathland is a moorland village (altitude about 500 ft. O.D.), situated over 10 
miles north of Pickering, with its houses scattered widely around a green of 
irregular shape. Interesting materials on the parish can be found in the published 
works of Mr. F. W. Dowson (1947) and Mrs. A. Hollings (1971). 


THORNHILL (Fig. 20) NZ 840001 


This is a complex of old and new farmhouses and outbuildings standing about ? mile south-east 
of the village. The oldest structure is a building standing on the north-west side of the present 
farmhouse. It was the former farmhouse, a well-built dwelling in local sandstone erected in the 
late 17th century and later converted into a byre. Extending south-west to north-east it measures 
50 ft. x 21 ft., with a later byre adding a further 22 feet to the north-east end. The walls average 
18 to 20 inches in thickness with broader footings and some earlier stone incorporated. 

The north-west front has been obscured by a modern lean-to shed but at 9 feet from the 
south-west gable is one of a pair of opposing doors opening to a cross-walk and probably 
inserted when the house was converted into a byre. At 19 ft. 6 in. from the same gable is a 
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Fig. 19 York House, Glaisdale: plan 
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Fig. 20 Thornhill, Goathland: plan 
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pair of two-light mullion windows, the lower one 3 ft. 6in. from the ground level and the 
upper 8 feet. Both measure 3 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. At 27 feet from the south-west end is the blocked 
main doorway of the house leading to the former cross-passage. The doorway has well-dressed 
jambs and a lintel bearing IEP 1699 (the initials of John and Elizabeth Peirson). Between the 
main doorway and the north-east gable is another doorway leading to a second cross-walk. 
This door may have replaced an earlier window as one side of the doorway is splayed inwards. 
In the north-east gable is an upper door opening into the later byre. 

On the south-east front of the building, facing the farmyard, is a small stone-framed window 
(12 in. x 15 in.) near the south-west gable. There is another small window above, and a cross- 
walk doorway to the north-east which may be a later insertion. At 21 feet from the south-west 
gable is a two-light mullion window measuring 3 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. This is followed by the principal 
rear door to the former cross-passage. The doorway has moulded jambs of worked stones with a 
large window 3 ft. 6 in. wide immediately above (as at Anthony House, Westerdale). Between 
this doorway and the north-east gable is the rear door to the second cross-walk. This has a 
mullion sill re-used as a lintel and probably replaces a former window. Nearer the north east 
gable are two small stone-framed windows, one at a high level. 

The internal lay-out of this long-house is difficult to ascertain, but there are two pairs of 
crucks in situ. The first pair (I & II) is 17 feet from the south-west gable and the second pair 
(III & IV) 15 feet from the north-east gable. Both pairs of crucks, which are badly mutilated, 
have been set into the walls 2 ft. 6 in. above ground level. There are no signs of further crucks 
apart from a saddle built into the raised front of the house. Two ridge-trees of unworked oak- 
trunks with peg holes have been re-used as cross-beams. There are remains of studs in the 
cross-beam of the byre and the beam at the second cross-walk is marked for studs (XIV, XV, 
XVI). 

A good photograph of this house taken in 1868 is reproduced by F. W. Dowson (1947, 126). 
It shows a large gathering of men and boys, many wearing top hats and white coats, at the 
annual sheep-shearing contest, to which they were invited by the squire John Peirson. They are 
grouped on the ‘skafe’ in front of the house, which was thatched and lower in height than at 
present. Even at that date it had ceased to be inhabited and the windows lacked glass and 
shutters. The byre at the north-east end was pantiled in contrast to the thatch on the older 
building. 

A cart-shed to the east side of the farmyard contains a cruck-blade 14 feet long which may 
have come from the long-house. 

A second date-stone built into a barn is said to have come from a demolished house to the 
south-east. It has the initials and date RH RP TFM 1657 and the figure of a bird, which is 
believed to represent the Dove family who held the property in 1572 (Hollings 1971, 82). 


ABBOT’S HOUSE NZ 841006 


The old farm of Abbot’s House to the north of Thornhill was demolished and the present 
house built on a new site late in the 18th century. The property was once in the possession of 
Whitby Abbey (Hollings 1971, 8-13). In 1495, the Abbot of Whitby had taken as many oaks 
as were necessary to make (after the manner of the country) three pairs of forks, with other 
beams and wall-plates as were required for the repair of his house at Goathland (Forest of 
Pickering, I, 200). 


BRERETON HOUSE, GOATHLAND NZ 832013 


A three-bay long-house situated on the north side of the village green. From the evidence of 
the date-stone it was rebuilt in the middle of the 18th century. Although much altered it still 
retains old features, including a cross-passage, originally 7 feet wide, with a winnowing chamber 
above. In the living-room is the speer with its stone-seat, the hearth-beam and hearth-window. 
A tie-beam has been re-used after being inverted and raised. 

In the loft, above the second storey bedrooms, are two pairs of upper-crucks, 10 feet high 
and 12 feet apart, resting upon raised tie-beams. The upper-crucks, 9 inches wide and 6 inches 
thick, aze in roughly-adzed oak. The collar-beams have been removed and the crucks are 
crossed at the apex to carry the old ridge-tree. The initials | EC on the date-stone over the 
doorway are those of John and Elizabeth Cockerill of Beckhole who rebuilt the farmhouse for 
their son in 1743, 
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OVER MORTAR PITS, GOATHLAND NZ 831014 


A long-house near this locality was demolished c. 1920. Mr. John Stanforth has informed us 
that when he moved from Goathland he brought crucks from this long-house and re-used 
them as upper-crucks in a barn at Manor Farm, Fadmoor, which is situated 12 miles south- 
west of Goathland. 


HAROME 


An old world village in the Vale of Pickering 24 miles south-east of Helmsley 
with a good series of cruck-framed houses — Types 2, 3 and 4 are all represented. 


MILL GREEN, HAROME (Mr. Binks) (Map III, No. 13) SE 646818 


Situated in Mill Street which extends south from the centre of the village. It is a long low 
building of white-washed limestone measuring 60 ft. x 18 ft. with later outshuts at the rear anda 
byre converted into a garage. The north end was rebuilt in 1900 and renovated by Mr. Binks 
c. 1954 but the south end is still thatched and possesses one pair of crucks. The cruck blades 
13 ft. 6 in. apart are hidden in the walls but are visible in the loft above where they are 12 feet 
apart and 6 ft. 8 in. high to the apex. At the apex the crucks are held together by a wooden 
yoke which rises to the ridge-tree (cf. barn at Drebley, Wharfedale, see Walton 1947, Fig. 3). 
Mr. H. Winspear, mentioned below (p. 00), was born in this loft in 1888. A second pair of 
crucks at the north end of the house was removed some years ago. 


MILL STREET, HAROME (Mr. H. M. Wright) (Map III, No. 15) SE 647817 


There are probably three more cruck houses on the east side of Mill Street, opposite the mill. 
The centre one, renovated recently, measures 50 ft. x 20 ft. It is of limestone rubble with a 
white-washed exterior and a thatched roof. On the north side of the cross-passage is the hearth 
and living room with speer and a tiny window lighting the hearth. At the north end 14 feet 
from the hearth are crucks dividing off a room measuring 10 ft. x 16 ft. On the south side of the 
passage was the former byre measuring 17 ft. x 10 ft. with a main tie-beam but the crucks have 
gone. There are four small windows in the low wall of the west front with pieces of crucks 
re-used as lintels. The house was re-thatched in 1968 and dormer windows inserted. 

The next door house to the south (Mrs. Lund), also of limestone rubble and thatched, has 
no crucks visible but they are probably hidden in the gable ends or partition walls (Map III, 
No. 16). 

The dilapidated cottage to the north (Mr. Pickard) with a tiny hearth-window (blocked) 
possesses a pair of crucks between the second and third bays (Map III, No. 14). 


ORCHARD HOUSE, HAROME (Mr. Ashton-Davies) (Map III, No. 8) 


(Figs. 21 and 22 and PI. III) SE 648821 
This Type 3 long-house in the village street, although smaller than many of its types, is out- 
standing for its impressive crucks and stud-and-panel partitions. It measures 46 ft x 21 ft. 6 in. 
and consists of three bays divided by a cross-passage, with later outshuts to the south. From the 
south door of the passage the living room is entered by the speer and under the sawn-off tie- 
beam. The hearth-beam has been restored with a new post and seat and the fireplace moderni- 
zed. The salt-box remains in splendid condition with its square oak door held by leather hinges. 
The partition between crucks I & II has eight vertical oak studs notched into the tie-beam. 
A massive cross-beam runs the length of the house. The crucks of varied shape rest on base- 
stones with both pairs possessing one blade (I & III) projecting further from the wall than the 
other. We are assured that two more pairs of crucks were built into the gable ends. 

West of the cross-passage two doors lead into the third bay which is divided by a partition 
from which the studs have been removed but the notches and Roman numbering remain. The 
window has been enlarged. This was probably the byre and later the dairy. 

Upstairs the full extent of crucks III & IV are visible to the saddle. A low door, similar to 
that the Sun Inn, Bilsdale Midcable, leads to the loft, now a bedroom. The thatched roof 
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Fig. 21 Orchard House, Harome: plan 
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has a less acute angle than most and there is a wide space above the collar-beam, with wind- 
braces below the purlins. In the upper parts of crucks I and II the collar-beam has been cut 
through to accommodate a doorway for the bedroom at the east end. The ridge-tree is boxed-in 
at this end. 

Despite alterations in the 1960’s this house is a fine example of a cruck dwelling treasured by 
its present owner. 


* FORGE COTTAGE, HAROME (Mr. and Mrs. R. Silcock) (Map III, No. 9) SE 648821 


Next door to the east of Orchard House is Forge Cottage, which is unusual in having its north 
gable abutting the village street, as does the adjacent forge. Built of limestone, it measures 
54 ft. x 20 ft., with originally four bays and three (possibly four) pairs of crucks. The cross- 
passage is blocked. The living room has a speer, hearth-beam and the usual cross-beam. 
The central crucks can be seen to the collar-beam and just short of the apex, which is said to 
be crossed. 

The house was damaged by fire during the 1939-45 war and has lost its thatch, which has 
been replaced by pantiles. The forge has evidence of cruck construction also. 

Cruck-framed cottages, now demolished, stood to the east (Map III, No. 10) and west (Map 
Il], No. 7) of Orchard House and Forge Cottage. 


DEMOLISHED LONG-HOUSE, HAROME (Map III, No. 6) SE 647821 


On the north side of the road to Wombleton is the site of a fine thatched and white-washed 
cruck-framed long-house with a tiny hearth-window. It was demolished in the late 1930’s. 


Mr. K. BOYES’ COTTAGE, HAROME (Map III, No. 11) SE 651822 


At the east end of the village is the thatched whitewashed cottage of Mr. K. Boyes. It measures 
44 ft. x 16 ft., but at the eastern end is a slightly wider 15 feet extension. It has a cross-passage 
but the only crucks visible are the eroded pair in the gable end. This wall also shows studs and 
plaster, and may be the original gable end of a lath-and-plaster cottage. It appears possible that 
the west end of the cottage was rebuilt. 


WHITE ROSE COTTAGE, HAROME (Map III, No. 12) SE 651821 


This fine example of a cruck-framed thatched dwelling formerly stood opposite Mr. K. Boyes’ 
cottage, but was demolished about 1964. One pair of crucks was removed by Mr. N. A. Hudle- 
ston of Rillington, near Malton, and later presented to the Ryedale Folk Museum. They have 
been re-used in the cruck-house at the Museum. The cottage had a cross-passage, speer, smoke- 
hood and salt-box. The oak-panelled chamber above was open to the thatch. 


Mr. H. WINSPEAR’S HOUSE, HAROME (Map III, No. 5) SE 646820 


On the south side of the west end of the village street stood a low white-washed dwelling of 
limestone rubble consisting of a short east wing, with a cross-passage between two small 
windows, and a longer western end with a hipped-roof, a small window facing the street and a 
later one inserted in the west side. It was tastefully renovated by Mr. Winspear in 1939 but 
entirely rebuilt some years later as a modern dwelling. 

The east wing had three pairs of crucks and the western part two pairs. Mr. Winspear con- 
sidered the latter to have been formerly a separate dwelling. 

Almost opposite were two cruck-framed cottages now demolished (Map III, Nos. 3 and 4), 
behind which is the site of the Old Manor House to be next described. 


OLD MANOR HOUSE, HAROME (Mr. and Mrs. B. Otterburn) (Map III, No. 2) 
(Figs. 23-25) SE 644820 


This thatched building of limestone rubble, with good re-used ashlar footings at the south-east 
corner, was 55 feet long by 30 feet wide. It was substantially wider than the normal long-house 
which is usually between 16 and 20 feet in width-and it had no cross-passage with opposing 
doors. On the west side an 18th century outshut projected. This measured 20 ft. x 15 ft. and 
possessed a pantiled roof. 

The main building is divided into four bays by three pairs of massive crucks. The south bay, 
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Fig. 23 Old Manor House, Harome: plan 
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the former solar or living quarters measuring 26 ft. x 16 ft., was separated by a stud-and-panel 
partition. On the lower floor of this bay is a living-room measuring 18 ft. x 14 ft. with a fireplace 
and window in the south wall. A partition separated the solar from the stairway and a small 
room which occupied the eastern portion of the bay. On the plaster of this partition and on the 
main partition were stencilled wall-paintings partially preserved by later wallpaper. Dr. E. A. 
Gee dates these paintings to the early 17th century when the basic one-storey bay was modified 
for the insertion of an upper storey. The halving and nailing of the studs indicated an alteration 
at this period also. In the west wall of the solar, which was of poor limestone rubble and clay, 
were signs of a blocked doorway. The upper floor was reached by a winding stairway with 
solid oak treads which led to a bedroom with a window and fireplace in the south gable. 

The second bay, 15 feet wide, which was centrally placed in the building between Crucks 
I & IL and Crucks III & IV, contained the main room of the manor house. The pairs of large 
crucks stood about 25 feet apart, at the floor level and were over 25 feet high. In the east wall 
was a large window with a 17th or 18th century frame. In a recess in the partition wall on the 
north side of the room was a large fireplace. It was in this room that the manorial courts 
were held until the early years of the present century. 


A huge chamfered and adzed beam 24 ft. 6 in. long and 15 in. thick had been inserted across 
the second bay from above the window in the east wall to the outshut on the west to support 
the upper floor with its second bedroom. The latter demolished in the late 1950’s was approached 
through a doorway in the stud-and-panel partition of the south bedroom. 


In the 19th century and later the two bays at the north end have been occupied by a large 
kitchen. The bays were divided by a pair of crucks (V& VI) 13 feet from Crucks HI & IV and 
only 7 feet from the north gable end of the house. The latter had obviously been rebuilt, 
probably in the 19th century, and it is possible that the northernmost bay was previously 
larger. The outer side of the east wall of both northern bays showed signs of rebuilding at a 
later date. 


The three pairs of crucks were of similar massive proportions (about 14 in. x 9 in. in thickness) 
with their bases standing on the floor of heavy stone flags about 25 feet apart. The apices, 
fastened by saddles supporting the ridge-tree, were approximately 26 feet above the floor. 
Heavy tie-beams and collar-beams held the crucks in position. 


The outshut, used as a dairy, possessed a pantiled catslide roof joined to the thatch of the 
main building. It was inserted into the west front in the 18th century and is shown on the 
Duncombe Estate Map of 1806. 

The Old Manor House, basically a hall with solar to the south, was used as a farmhouse 
when mentioned by Eastmead (1824, 432): 


‘Here is part of a once splendid fabric called ‘“‘The Old Hall” which was perhaps the abode 
of the de Harums—it is used as a farm house inhabited by Mr. Chambers—tenant to Charles 
Duncombe’. John Chambers appears in the rent and court rolls from 1767 to 1844. The house 
is said to have been licensed by the Archbishop of York for the holding of nonconformist 
meetings in 1808. In 1856 Job Burton, inn-holder and brewer’s traveller, was in residence and 
his daughters, the Misses Burton were the last inhabitants of the manor-house from 1922 to 
1950. It was last thatched about 1950 when wheat straw was used, the earlier thatch being rye. 


Later in the 1950’s the building fell into decay, the interior became almost gutted and used 
for the storage of farm machinery and spare parts. Although covered by a protection order, 
nothing was done to preserve the structure and part of the roof fell in during 1970. The owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Otterburn, offered the building to the Ryedale Folk Museum of Hutton-le- 
Hole. Demolition and removal took place during the mild winter of 1970-71. The crucks were 
in fair condition but much of the roof timber was rotten and broken. The painted panels from 
the solar were removed after careful work by Messrs. W. G. Goodall and M. K. Maw. 


The manor-house has now been re-erected at the Ryedale Folk Museum to a modified plan 
with a hall and solar in the early 17th century style. 


During the demolition of the building it was possible to excavate part of the site. The flag- 
stones had been removed from the floor at the south end but from the central area to the north 
gable they remained intact. Below these stones was a layer of sand 6 inches thick, under which 
was much discoloured soil showing extensive burning, patches of charcoal and burnt thatch. 
In this layer potsherds of the 14th and 16th centuries were found on or under fallen tiles and 
limestone roofing slates. Below on undisturbed gravel were a few 12th or early 13th century 
sherds and broken red tiles and limestone slates. 

Near the late oven and fireplace was a deep, wide pit measuring 6 to 8 feet across and 3 feet 
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in depth, filled with alternate layers of charcoal and red ash containing potsherds, roofing- 
tiles and animal bones. Part of a green-glazed jug of the 13th century, grey-buff cookpot ware 
and three fragments of glass came from this pit. In the third bay 12 inches below the kitchen 
floor were traces of another hearth. Sherds of 16th century jugs and of Cistercian ware came 
from a post-hole sealed by flagstones. 

In the solar two rows of post-holes 5 feet apart were found parallel to the south wall and 
associated with a rough floor of numerous limestone slates and a few red or buff tiles. The 
holes indicate the existence of a timber structure with posts of about 6 inches in diameter set in 
gravel. 

Evidence of an earlier stone building was obtained from the east and south walls of the 
manor-house. Finely dressed blocks of stone, including parts of an arch and some nail-head 
mouldings found in these walls were pronounced by Dr. Gee as Norman. The base of a large 
vessel in hard stoneware of a type imported from Germany in the 17th century was found 
jammed between two blocks of Norman stone. In the footings, which went down 4 to 5 feet to 
the natural gravel, were sherds of 13th century ware. The fine-grained sandstone used in 
Norman times must have come from a quarry on the North York Moors, whereas the limestone 
and calcareous grit extensively used in the later structures could have come from the Beadlam/ 
Pockley area to the north or from near Nunnington to the south, both localities only about 
2 miles distant. It is possible that the early stone came from a chapel or from the Haugh, a 
moated manor-house site 4 mile south-west of the village. 

The sequence of buildings on the manor-house site would appear to be as follows: 

(1) A well-built stone structure roofed with limestone slates, which were later (14th century ?) 

replaced by red pantiles. It belonged to the period of the de Harums—1140 to 1350 Ab. 

(2) A timber building (with aisles ?) probably occupied the site in the 15th and 16th centuries. 

(3) The thatched stone building demolished in 1970-71 was erected in the late 16th or early 

17th century. An outshut was inserted into the west front in the 18th century and other 
alterations took place during the same period and later. 


‘STAR INN’, HAROME (Map III, No. 1) (PI. IV) SE 646822 


The ‘Star’ stands at the approach to the village from Helmsley. It is a similar building to “The 
Plough’ at the nearby village of Wombleton (p. 83). Until 1956 it was a low, thatched, white- 
washed structure with a brick chimney and a byre at the south end. It possessed two pairs of 
crucks, crossed at the apex, a speer and ingle-nook seat. Complete renovation took place in 
1956 although crucks can be seen in the upper dining room and the speer and seat remain in 
the bar. 


HARTOFT : 


A parish of scattered farmsteads to the east of Rosedale. The long-house at 
Low Hamer (SE 748972), which has been mentioned by J. Ford (1953, 59) as 
being an example of the oldest type, has been rebuilt and isnowabyre. — 


BIRCH HOUSE (Mr. Boddy) SE 757954 


There are remains of crucks in this house and others re-used as purlins in a shed at the rear. 
A corbel stone on the west gable of the house bears the inscription IR 1671 TP and I P H 1804. 
The owners of the older initials are not known, but those of 1804 belong to Isaac and Penelope 
Harland who restored the house. 


HELMSLEY 


A small market town on the River Rye at the western end of the Vale of Pickering 
with a large parish extending northwards into the moors. In contrast to the 
other two market towns of the area there are few cruck remains to record in 
Helmsley. 
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Fig. 24 Old Manor House, Harome: elevations 
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Fig. 25 Old Manor House, Harome: elevation 
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No. 38 BONDGATE, THE OLD BAKEHOUSE, HELMSLEY SE 613838 


This building possesses three pairs of well-preserved crucks, all in oak. The collar-beams have 
been sawn off to give headroom. The roof is now tiled but it was a thatched white-washed 
house until 1925. (See Hist. Helmsley 324, plate XV). 


No. 19 BONDGATE, HELMSLEY SE 613838 


Opposite the Old Bakehouse is a cruck base in the north end of a cross-passage behind the 
plumber’s shop. Portions of other crucks including a ridge-tree, are built into the front walls 
of the workshop and house. 


No. 22 RYEGATE, HELMSLEY SE 615836 
One pair of curved oak crucks in centre of building are visible downstairs. The roof is tiled. 


BROAD OAK, HELMSLEY MOOR SE 596906 


An isolated ruin 44 miles north of the town with one pair of curved crucks in a central position. 
The roof is thatched. 


HUTTON-LE-HOLE 


A moorland village about 24 miles north of Kirbymoorside, at the junction of 
two becks, often described as the most picturesque of all the Ryedale villages. 
It possesses only a few remains of cruck construction, apart from the restored 


cruck-framed houses at the Ryedale Folk Museum. 

“HAMMER AND HAND’, HUTTON-LE-HOLE SE 705901 
In the attic of this house which stands near the present inn and bears the arms of the Worshipful 
Company of Blacksmiths, are a pair of massive crucks re-used when the building was rebuilt 
by the Strickland family 1784. 


QUAKER COTTAGE, HUTTON-LE-HOLE | SE 705901 


Next door to the ‘Hammer and Hand’ is a surviving long-house named the Quaker Cottage 
from its association with John Robinson, a Quaker, whose daughter married John Richardson, 
a friend of William Penn. The stone with JR 1695 indicates the date of the rebuilding of Robin- 
son’s house. The north end is still a byre and the cross-passage survived until the 1920’s. Parts 
of crucks have been used as lintels. 


RYEDALE FOLK MUSEUM, HUTTON-LE-HOLE (Fig 26) SE 705900 


The restored cruck-framed long-house at the Ryedale Folk Museum consists of part of the 
derelict house of Stangend, Danby, about 12 miles north of Hutton-le-Hole (p. 36). In 1966 
only the central portion of Stangend remained — both ends had been converted into cattle- 
sheds. The witch-post (Fig. 89) was in danger of cracking, owing to the collapse of the tie-beam 
and the total decay of the building was approaching. 

Mr. C. Farrow, the owner of Stangend, gave the crucks and other timbers of the building 
to the Ryedale Folk Museum and Mr. Frank, the Curator of the Museum, supervised the 
dismantling, removal and re-erection at Hutton-le-Hole in 1966 and 1967. In this work he was 
assisted by a small band of enthusiasts. Mr. F. Weatherill and his son Robert of Ainthorpe 
dismantled the chimney, the doorway with its lintel bearing the date 1704 and the salt-box, 
all of which have been re-erected in the restored long-house. Three pairs of crucks were missing 
at Stangend but these have been replaced from local sources. Building-stone was given by the 
Lord of the Manor, Mr. G. W. Darley. The thatch was made from five tons of wheat straw — 
the thatcher being Mr. Seth Eccles of Helmsley. 

The foundations were laid in May 1967 and the crucks raised by early July. The last two 
pairs of crucks were raised during the ceremony in which the Countess of Feversham officiated 
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Fig. 26 Ryedale Folk Museum, Hutton-le-Hole: plan of long-house 
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at the setting of the salt-box in its position. The Vicar of Danby served the traditional ale to 
the men raising the crucks. No modern tools or lifting gear were used in the re-erection of the 
timbers which were secured with oak pegs or tenoned where necessary. By the end of October 
1967 the building was erected and thatched and, with the exception of the thatcher, the work was 
accomplished by unpaid volunteers. 

The restored building follows the plan of Stangend. Entry is by means of a cross-passage 
from which access to the living-room is by way of a speer with the witch-post in its normal 
position. The hearth, with its impressive smoke-hood, has an ingle-nook seat on the left and a 
salt-box and spice-cupboard to the right. The furniture of the room includes a box-bed and a 
large oak chest. 

On the opposite side of the cross-passage beyond a partition of oak-panelling obtained from 
Stangend, is the byre, which is used for the display of craftsman’s tools and implements includ- 
ing a loom and spinning-wheel. The gable-end of the byre shows an example of wattle-and- 
daub work between the fifth pair of crucks. 

The three mullion windows in the long-house are original but the remainder are modern and 
are designed to light the exhibits. 


The main museum building is a very much altered long-house and portions of crucks have 
been used in the byre end and in the stable. A salt-box in what is now the west gable wall is in 
an unusual position. 


CRAFT CENTRE AND TEA-SHOP, HUTTON-LE-HOLE SE 706899 


A large barn, formerly part of Wood’s Garage and now a cafe and shop, had two cruck saddles 
which were given to the Ryedale Folk Museum. The low end which was demolished in 1965 
had an old fireplace and chimney and parts of crucks re-used as purlins. 


BECK GARTH COTTAGE, HUTTON-LE-HOLE SE 700904 


A low building with its roof raised in the late 19th century. It possesses a tiny window near the 
hearth but no cross-passage. A ridge-tree has been used as a cross-beam. 


PROSPECT HOUSE, HUTTON-LE-HOLE SE 705898 


A shed to the south has re-used lintels and pieces of crucks in the walls. Thatched houses in 
the garden to the east were demolished in the 19th century. 


GLENDIVE, HUTTON-LE-HOLE SE 705898 


A former farmhouse next to Prospect House has a cross-passage. The byre, now ‘The Croft’, 
has a ridge-tree cut as a doorhead, now converted to a window lintel. 


WELL COTTAGE, HUTTON-LE-HOLE SE 705879 


This is a three-bay long-house measuring 45 ft. x 18 ft., with an outshut dairy. It was rebuilt 
for F. and A. Shepherd in 1789 and probably incorporated an earlier cruck-framed house. The 
cross-passage is blocked. There is a roughly chamfered hearth-beam and the hearth-window 
still survives. The oven is 19th century, but the cavity occupied by a cupboard may be the 
site of the spice-cupboard. 

There are remains of crucks in the ruin of a former dwelling-house to the west. 


MOORSIDE COTTAGE, HUTTON-LE-HOLE SE 706898 
A three-bay house, with a turf-house to the south, which may have been a byre, and a former 
cross-passage. Re-used cruck-blades have been inserted as lintels. 

PRIMROSE HILL FARM, HUTTON-LE-HOLE SE 706898 


A 12 foot long cruck-blade is over the cartshed doorway to the north of a long range of build- 
ings in which a small window has a cruck fragment as a lintel. 
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MOORLANDS, HUTTON-LE-HOLE SE 706898 


A house rebuilt by John and Lydia Featherstone in 1787. In an indenture of 1754 it is described 
as in the occupation of Wm. Johnson with two pairs of centres or ‘fforks’ (crucks) standing 
towards the east end. 


KIRBYMOORSIDE 


A little market town at the foot of the limestone hills. Although a large number 
of thatched and white-washed dwellings remained until the end of the 19th 
century and were almost certainly cruck-framed, very few have visible crucks 
today. Fortunately several were photographed by W. Lealman around the 
year 1900. There was a concentration of cruck-houses in the MARKET PLACE 
and the HIGH MARKET PLACE, a wide street extending uphill from the 
town centre, and several of these buildings which survive today are described 
below. 

In the 19th century there was a small cruck-framed house in ‘The Green’, 
bordering the churchyard (Eastmead 1824, Fig. op. p. 107) (Map IV, No. 10). 

Carter’s Foundry in TINLEY GARTH, a road roughly parallel to West End, 
had cruck remains as lintels. 

In PIERCY END, south of the Market Place, are traces of several cruck 
buildings, including two tie-beams from the demolition of the former tailor’s 
shop of Arnold Leadley (now the Midland Bank). Pieces of crucks are used in 
buildings behind the butcher’s shop of Waind & Sons, in J. Dowson’s Ryedale 
Forge and in derelict houses at the lower end of the former Russell’s Foundry. 

HOWE GARTH had a fine thatched long-house with crucks at the end of the 
19th century, but this has been demolished (Map IV, No. 11). It is visible on a 
photograph by W. Lealham dated c. 1900. 


MANOR FARM (usually known as MANOR HOUSE), KIRBYMOORSIDE 
(The Rev. Wm. and Mrs. Dickinson) (Map IV, No. 4) SE 695867 


Built of limestone, this building at the top of the High Market Place, was thatched and white- 
washed until about 1929. The east end was added or altered and used as a cart-shed in the 
19th century. The house measures 50 ft. x 22 ft. with outbuildings to the north. There are 
steps from the front door but no cross-passage. A passage along the rear leads to the living- 
room with a stout hearth-beam and tie-beams. Inscribed on a wide rafter are a series of letters 
or carpenter’s marks. The west bay is called ‘The Liberty Room’. Crucks are possibly hidden in 
the walls. In 1929 pieces of crucks were re-used as lintels. 


DALE END, KIRBYMOORSIDE (Mr. W. Sturdy) (Map IV, No. 3) SE 694867 


There is a cruck blade showing in the house on north side of Dale End by the entrance to Manor 
Vale. A small thatched cruck-framed house stood on the opposite side of Dale End until the 
early part of this century and others in the adjacent Manor Vale (Map IV, Nos. 1 and 2). 


No. 14 HIGH MARKET PLACE, KIRBYMOORSIDE (Mrs. H. Dale) 
(Map IV, No. 7 (Pl. Via) SE 696866 


A three-bay long-house of limestone rubble measuring 45 ft. x 18 ft. The walls were raised in 
height from 8 feet to 15 feet before 1910, the roof being previously thatched. The byre has been 
probably removed from the south end of the building. The windows have been enlarged, but 
the cross-passage remains. Two pairs of crucks can be found. One pair is in the north gable 
end and about 6 feet of a cruck is visible on the stairway with its boxed-in partner in the 
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living-room. On the side of the hearth is a finely carved door and frame to a spice-cupboard 
bearing the date and initials GS 1678 FN (PI. VIa). 

A cruck-house on the opposite side of High Market Place was demolished in 1910-11 (Map 
IV, No. 8). 


No. 18 HIGH MARKET PLACE, KIRBYMOORSIDE (Mr. G. Atkinson) 
(Map IV, No. 6) SE 696866 


A house of limestone rubble on early very uneven footings. Originally a long-house measuring 
50 ft. x 20 ft., it is now divided into two cottages. There are possibly three pairs of crucks. 
One pair towards the north end can be traced from west wall of living-room through the 
bedroom, where the blades are visible (the tie-beam has been lowered), to the loft where the 
upper portions and saddle are present. Formerly thatched, the modern roof of pantiles is 
raised 12 inches above the ridge-tree. 


No. 20 HIGH MARKET PLACE, KIRBYMOORSIDE (Miss Pickard) 
(Map IV, No. 5) SE 696867 


This was the last house in Kirbymoorside with a thatched roof, which remained until 1930. 
It may be part of a larger house which has been divided into small cottages. The crucks have 
gone but the cross-passage remains and the beams notched for studs. 


‘GEORGE AND DRAGON INN’, MARKET PLACE, KIRBYMOORSIDE 
(Mr. and Mrs. J. Conning) (Map IV, No. 9A) SE 696865 


This building appears to be late 18th century from the street. The cross-passage in the original 
portion has a base of a cruck visible on the left, with a 16 feet tie-beam possibly connected 
to a second cruck. 


‘BLACK SWAN’ HOTEL, MARKET PLACE, KIRBYMOORSIDE 
(Map IV, No. 9B) (Fig. 27) SE 696865 


This well-known hotel is part of a block of buildings, and it is difficult to separate its features 
from those of adjoining structures. The inn portion on the ground floor with the lounge and 
bar, consists of two large bays measuring a total of 48 ft. x 22 ft., with later outshuts which 
have been built possibly after 1790. The main building has limestone walls surrounding 
early 17th century timber framing and the roof is of red pantiles A timbered two-storey porch 
stands at the street end of a cross-passage. On the oak lintel is the inscription ANO DOM 1632 
OCTOBER XI WILLIAM WOOD. The date is the earliest on any building within the town. 
The loft of the porch is on a raft-like support held by four vertical carved posts resting on 
base-stones. Part of a cruck-blade (I) is visible in the north wall of the cross-passage, on the 
opposite side of which is Maw’s Furniture Stores. The tie-beam is also visible in the wall with 
the remains of ten notches for vertical studs which were nailed and not pegged. In the third 
floor above the Furniture Stores part of the apex of the crucks is visible with studs, purlins and 
straight braces. This appears to be part of a late rebuilding — possibly in 1632. 

The south gable wall of the ‘Black Swan’ adjoins Mr. Sherwood’s shop (No. 9 Market Place) 
and cruck blades (III & IV) are visible on the shop side. Above, in the third storey, the crucks 
are 14 feet apart at floor level, with the collar beam above but the apex of the crucks is boxed-in. 
The collar-beams and crucks are 10 or 11 inches thick. The ceiling of this room was raised in 
1958. 

No crucks are actually visible within the ‘Black Swan’ itself but a boxed-in beam in the 
larger bedroom above the cross-passage may indicate the position of a pair. 

The bar of the inn is entered from the cross-passage by a speer-passage, which screens the 
hearth with its massive beam which could have held a former smoke-hood. The window of this 
room was enlarged in the 19th century. A cross-beam extends the full length of the two bays. 

The Potter family were the innkeepers of the ‘Black Swan’ in the 18th century and there 
exists an inventory of the furnishings for that period. 


No. 83 WEST END, KIRBYMOORSIDE (Mr. H. Warren) 
(Map IV, No. 12) (Figs. 28 and 29) SE 694863 


No. 83 West End consisted of two bays of a former long-house used as a cottage dwelling until 
1970. It has now been renovated, The two bays measured a total of 28 ft. x 20 fit. with walls 


Fig. 27 Black Swan, Kirkbymoorside: plan 
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of limestone rubble set with mud, straw and cow-dung. The former byre now forms No. 81 
West End with the cross-passage between the two houses, but No. 83 retains its cow-keeping 
rights in the West Field and Common. It is now pantiled but in the 19th century it was thatched 
and the walls white-washed. The west bay measured 11 ft. 6 in. and still possessed an earth 
floor in 1970. It was separated from the living-room bay by a pair of crucks (III & IV) between 
which, at ground level, is a sill-beam notched for vertical studs. The southern cruck-blade (IV) 
was cut short and the opposite one (III) boxed-in. In the upper storey the crucks 12 inches thick 
and 7 inches wide were visible 12 feet apart at floor level. The original tie-beam had been cut 
short and replaced by another beam at a lower level. The latter was supported by two upright 
posts. The collar-beam stood 6 feet above the upper floor and supported a lath-and-plaster 
partition with vertical studs. Above this the apex of the crucks was boxed-in. Access to the 
upper storey was through a door and up a winding stairway near Cruck IV. When the stairs 
were removed in 1970 a 1797 penny of George III was found in the earth floor below. 

The living room, measuring about 17 ft. x 13 ft. had a boarded floor and a massive hearth- 
beam and speer. The latter was supported by a later oak post which had replaced an original 
post — the slot in the hearth-beam for the earlier post being clearly visible. In the corner of the 
room, by the speer, was a blocked doorway which had led to the cross-passage. The hearth 
was occupied by a Victorian range, to the left of which were two cavities in the rubble wall. 
One of the cavities may have held a salt-box, but if so this has been removed and the hole filled 
by a mutilated carved stone slab which had been plastered over. The second blocked cavity 
which had wooden partitions may have been the former spice-cupboard. In the heavy hearth- 
beam were peg-holes for a smoke-hood. 

A second pair of crucks (I & II) were in the wall between the living room and the cross- 
passage at a distance of 15 feet from crucks III & IV. The blade of Cruck II was visible for 
2 feet at its junction with the tie-beam. 

The building had three small splayed windows in the street front. A tiny hearth-window 
and another at upper floor level had been blocked. 

The carved stone found in the cavity is of some interest and is now exhibited in the Ryedale 
Folk Museum at Hutton-le-Hole. It measures 18 in. x 14 in. and bears a shield displaying a lion 
rampant and bordered on the top and sides with a raised design of leaves and acorns. Above 
the latter a similar design has been incised and towards the base of the slab is a small raised 
plaque with the incised date 1666. Both the date and the topmost border are crudely executed. 
It is possible that the shield bears the lion rampant of the Mowbrays who held Kirbymoorside 
from the 12th to the 14th century. 

There have been several more cruck-framed houses in West End, including a small thatched 
building opposite Hodgson’s Garage (Map IV No. 13) which has now disappeared but was 
visible on a photograph by W. Lealman dated c. 1900. Ellerker’s green-grocery shop (Map IV, 
No. 15) had cruck remains and No. 77, formerly Dunning Long’s house (Map IV, No. 14), 
was thatched and white-washed and possessed the usual tiny hearth-window and cross- 
passage but has now been renovated. 


IVY COTTAGE, KELDHOLME (Map IV, No. 16) (Fig. 30) SE 703860 


The hamlet of Keldholme lies 3 mile east of Kirbymoorside town. Ivy Cottage is a small 
example of a Type 2 cruck-framed house. Built of limestone rubble, it measures 34 ft. x 20 ft., 
and was originally only one storey, the east end having been raised from the cross-passage. 
The base-stone of a cruck | ft. 6 in. thick and about 6 feet of a cruck (I) is to be seen curving 
into the east wall of the cross-passage. There is no sign of the opposite cruck but alterations 
have been made and a dairy outshut added to this side of the building. Traces of the speer 
remain. 


SOUTHFIELD SE 693825 


A building situated in the Vale of Pickering 24 miles south of the town. It was demolished in 
1963. Parts of the timber were re-used in the cruck-house at the Ryedale Folk Museum in 
1966-7. The crucks were long and fairly straight and the building had been re-roofed with 
thatch on new spars and ridge-tree. The windows were all of 19th century type and outbuildings 
had been added to both ends of the original building with outshuts added behind. 
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Fig. 28 No. 83 West End, Kirkbymoorside: plan 
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Fig. 29 No. 83 West End, Kirkbymoorside: elevation 


Fig. 30 Ivy Cottage, Kirkbymoorside: plan 
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PLATE VI(a) 
Spice-Cupboard 


The front of the spice-cupboard at No. 14 High Market Place, Kirbymoorside 


PLATE VI(b) 
Salt-Box 


The aperture of the salt-box at Carr Cote, Laskill Pasture (see Pl. V) 
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LASKILL PASTURE 


A small parish of scattered farmsteads on the east side of lower Bilsdale. 


CARR COTE, LASKILL PASTURE MOOR (PI. V and VIb) SE 577918 


Situated 800 feet above sea level on the east side of the dale is the uninhabited farmhouse of 
Carr Cote. It was inhabited until 1930 but is now used as a hay byre. The dwelling consists of a 
two-bay house measuring 39 ft. x 20 ft. with a byre at the north-east end measuring 18 ft. x 
20 ft. It is roughly built in local sandstone with a steeply pitched roof of thatch now covered 
with sheet metal. The door to the house is in the south-east front. There is no cross-passage 
today but the rear wall may have been rebuilt and the opposing door destroyed. Mr. A. L. 
Pacitto (Hist. Helmsley, 448-50) suggests that the wall of the south front was increased in 
height to provide space for the loft bedrooms. The rear wall is low and built into the hillside. 

The interior layout differs from normal. There is no central hearth, but the main fireplace 
is at the south-west gable-end with a Victorian range within a stone surround. Above is a 
massive stepped stone smoke-hood resting on a hearth beam (Plate V). On the left is a salt- 
box and on the right a cupboard. A second fireplace and chimney are at the north-east gable- 
bnd through which a blocked doorway formerly lead to the byre. 

One pair of crucks is only 8 feet from the south-west gable. The south-east cruck-blade is 
built into the wall but the north-west partner stands on a base-stone low in the rear wall (Hist. 
Helmsley, fig. p. 449). A second pair of crucks, 16 feet from the first, have their blades built 
into projecting buttresses of masonry. 


BROADWAY FOOT (Mr. W. D’Leny) (Fig. 31) SE 560887 


A cruck-framed house situated near Shaken Bridge, on a terrace below Newgate Bank, at an 
altitude of 450 feet. It is built of freestone and measures 66 feet in length by 20 feet in width, 
with a modern outshut at the north-east end. It consists of four bays divided by three pairs of 
crucks. Although much altered and modernized, it still retains its thatched roof and some 
other old features. The original long-house type of farm residence 46 feet in length has had a 
later dairy or byre attached to the south end to form the fourth bay. This has been converted 
into a living-room with fireplace, hearth-beam and speer. A pair of crucks (V & VI) is in the 
partition wall between this room and the older living-room which occupies the third bay. The 
two rooms are connected by way of a speer-passage which is extended by a second speer 
belonging to the older room. The speer-post of this room standing on a base-stone and sup- 
porting the hearth-beam is of rowan wood and has three notches carved on the chamfered 
edge of the passage side of the post which is otherwise plain. It is possible that this replaces a 
witch-post. 

The second bay is divided by a longitudinal partition with six vertical studs to form a 
passage leading to the first bay and the modern north-east outshut. 

Cruck II in the east wall between the first and second bays, stands on a base-stone at floor 
level but the opposite number (I) ends high in the wall, as do the other crucks in the building. 
Cruck II is 13 ins. by 9 ins. thick at the tie-beam. Crucks I & II are 12 ft. apart at upper 
floor level and, according to the owner, there is no saddle at the apex. The collar-beam is 
visible 6 feet above the upper floor level. 

In the north gable is a curious aperture with a flue at upper floor level which has a piece of 
cruck as a lintel. The owner believes this to be a former window converted to a fireplace. 

In the second bay, a tie-beam 16 feet long, not between crucks, has indications of re-use in 
the form of peg-holes and may have been originally used as a cruck tie-beam. 

Broadway Foot is a difficult house to survey owing to recent restoration and earlier reno- 
vation. 


FEATHERHOLME SE 565901 


A long-house situated to the west of the main road near the foot of Newgate Bank. One pair 
of crucks is visible and the hearth-window still remains. The house was renovated in 1960. It 
measures 34 ft. x 20 ft. with a 42 ft. byre to the north-west. 
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Fig. 31 Broadway Foot, Laskill Pasture: plan 
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SOUTH LAVEROCK HALL (Mr. and Mrs. Archibald) SE 571926 


A stone dwelling-house above the Bilsdale main road at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. It 
measures 54 ft. x by 20 ft. and was formerly thatched, with two pairs of crucks. It was rebuilt 
in the 19th century. One pair of crucks remain and are visible on the upper floor where they 
are 7 inches thick and 15 feet apart. The cross-passage, speer and hearth-beam survive. The 
latter possesses a slot for a vanished post (witch-post ?). 


NORTH LAVEROCK HALL (Mr. and Mrs. H. Noble) SE 572928 


This contains upper crucks and cruck remains used as lintels. A spice-cupboard with the date 
and initials OCT 1691 IG has been found recently in the south wall away from the hearth which 
is in the west gable-end. 


LASTINGHAM 


A moorland village, 3 miles north-east of Kirbymoorside noted for its beautiful 
situation and for the foundation of a monastery by St. Cedd in 654 aD. 


Mr. L. STRICKLAND’S FARM, LASTINGHAM SE 730903 


At the south-east end of the village the farmhouse of Mr. L. Strickland is of three periods. 

The east end, with a blocked cross-passage, is dated RH and shows re-used pieces of cruck. 
1697 

The present house was constructed about 1700 and the south wing is dated 1804. 


HOME FARM, LASTINGHAM SE 730904 


This is a renovated long-house with a blocked cross-passage. It measures 52 ft. x 20 ft. with a 
range of buildings to the east of later date. The tie-beams and purlins are boxed-in and there 
are pieces of crucks in the rear wails. 


RUINED LONG-HOUSE, LASTINGHAM SE 729903 


A long-house survived in part until the late 19th century between the former Reading Room 
and Mr. Wm. Featherstone’s house. The foundations measuring 30 ft. x 20 ft. end in a cross- 
passage, but as the present house 34 feet long adjoins, it is possible that the two were one 
building. A photograph of about 1870 shows that the long-house was a low thatched building 
of freestone with two enlarged front windows and tiny loft windows under the thatch. 


MARTON 


A village in the Vale of Pickering 3 miles south-east of Kirbymoorside. 


THE CROFT, MARTON (Mr. and Mrs. Lumley) SE 734832 


Built of limestone with a pantiled roof, this house and byre measures about 45 ft. x 20 ft. The 
front door opens into the living room with a short speer partition. A pair of crucks are visible 
in a bedroom, 13 feet apart at floor level, but the apex is hidden by the ceiling. There are 
possibly more crucks in the partition walls. 

The lower floor is flagged and in the corner, to the left of the living-room is a heavy cross- 
beam with slots for studs. Mrs. Lumley says that this room formerly held box-beds. 

The byre and hay loft at the east end of the building has a cross-walk open to the roof. 
The doorway between byre and house is blocked. It has a re-used piece of cruck for a lintel. 
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MIDDLETON 


A village with a single street situated immediately north-west of Pickering. A 
Type 2 cruck-framed house stood in ruins to the east of the present Post Office 
and Shop until about 1940. It was thatched and showed two pairs of crucks. 
Gordon Home (1915, 270), mentions the Old Post Office at Middleton as one of a 
similar type. 


PROSPECT HOUSE, MIDDLETON SE 782853 


This cruck-framed house with walls of limestone rubble measures 34 ft. x 20 ft. The cross- 
passage in near the west end. It possesses one pair of crucks, with one of the blades on a plinth 
on the left of the cross-passage and the upper parts visible on the landing above, where there is 
a short door under the collar-beam. The tops of the crucks are hidden by the ceiling. They are 
13 ft. 6 in. apart at the tie-beam. In the renovated bedrooms are three pairs of upper-crucks. 
There are two flights of stairs, one narrow and winding on the right of the cross-passage. On 
the south of the house is an outshut. 


MURTON 


A parish on the west bank of the Rye about 5 miles north-west of Helmsley. 


BARNCLOSE HOUSE SE 566871 


A house on the west side of Rye Dale now (1971) uninhabited. It is a long low structure of 
local limestone and sandstone, measuring 60 ft. x 20 ft., with a byre at the east end 28 feet in 
length. Formerly thatched but now pantiled. The stone chimneys are of the 18th century. 
It possesses a cross-passage and central living-room with a hearth-beam and a trace of a 
smoke-hood. There is one pair of crucks in the east gable next to the byre. In the dwellinghouse 
are three pairs of upper-crucks and crucks have been re-used as purlins also. 


NAWTON 


The twin villages of Nawton and Beadlam are situated on the main road from 
Helmsley to Kirbymoorside. 


THE BIELD, NAWTON (Miss C. Lillie) (Map II, No. 5) SE 656848 


This forms part of a long-house, now divided into two cottages, ‘The Bield’ being at the west 
end. This cottage has a blocked cross-passage, with, to the right, a speer and post supporting 
the tie-beam of a pair of crucks. The tie-beam has been altered twice. On the upper floor the 
crucks are visible for 8 feet to the collar-beam, the upper portions being hidden by the ceiling. 
There is a salt-box on the right of the hearth, which has its small window on the south side. 


BEECH COTTAGE, HIGH STREET, NAWTON (Mr. A. Nixon) (Map II, No. 4) 
SE 654849 


A building of limestone rubble, very much renovated with cruck remains built into the walls. 
One pair of upper-crucks which measure 13 ft. 6 in. apart at the tie-beam have been cut off 
above the collar-beam. The pantiled roof 32 feet long was formerly thatched. 


NORMANBY 


A village in the Vale of Pickering 4 miles south-west of Pickering. 
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THE RISE SE 747817 


A farm about ? mile east of the village where the writer was shown a fine cruck-framed barn 
on the north side of the farmhouse in 1939. On returning to the site in 1965 the barn was found 
to have been destroyed. This occurred about 12 years previously according to local information. 


PICKERING 


A small market town extending in a NW-SE direction along the foot of the 
limestone hills. Cruck-framed houses have been plentiful. In Westgate, the 
main road leading westward towards Helmsley, there have been at least seven 
cruck buildings. These include nos. 104, 86A and 7, described below. Further 
west, opposite Keld Head (Map V, No. 1), a cruck-house was demolished in 
1966. One pair of crucks taken to Beck Isle Museum, Pickering, was later given 
to the Ryedale Folk Museum. In the adjacent Potter Hill no. 14 (Map V, No. 7) 
has upper-crucks. In the centre of the town the former White Horse in Burgate 
(Map V, No. 9) has cruck remains and the Bay Horse Inn in the Market Place 
possesses upper-crucks. The Gas Board showrooms on the corner of the Market 
Place and Castlegate (Map V, No. 10) has remains of crucks. In Willowgate, the 
former King’s Head was part of a three-bay cruck-house (see below). The Bridge 
Inn (Map V, No. 8) has had a cruck removed recently. At least three thatched 
cruck-houses formerly stood in Eastgate (Map V, No. 12). | 


No. 1 WILLOWGATE, PICKERING (Map V, No. 11) SE 798841 


This is the former King’s Head Inn near the parish church. Only part of the original three-bay 
cruck-framed house remains as the west end of a block measuring 92 ft. x 25 ft. and now 
converted to two dwelling-houses. At the east end was a large stable divided from the inn 
by a cross-passage. The roof of this stable was raised in the 19th century and the building used 
as a dwelling. It was renovated in 1970. 

The entrance to the western portion was through the gable-end into a side-passage with its 
Victorian range and copper. The first pair of crucks, dividing the first and second bays, were 
cut off towards the base but visible on the first floor from tie-beam to collar-beam. A second 
pair of crucks, 14 feet to the east, separated the second and third bays. There was a direct 
entry into the cross-passage from the third bay. In the cross-passage were traces of a further 
pair of crucks. This house has now been modernized and the crucks boxed-in. 

Re-used pieces of crucks are to be found in the houses and warehouses opposite. Nos. 4, 
7 and 9 Willowgate also contain remains of crucks. 


No. 104 WESTGATE, PICKERING (Mr. J. Buckley) (Map V, No. 3) SE 791841 


The former ‘Crown and Anchor Inn’, once thatched and white-washed. Built of limestone 
rubble, it measures 40 ft. x 20 ft. and possesses a central cross-passage and two pairs of crucks. 
One pair forms a bay of 14 ft. 6 in. at the east end of the building. The second pair are 16 feet 
west of the cross-passage. In the bedroom above they are visible for 7 feet below the collar- 
beam and are 16 feet apart above the tie-beam. A base-stone was visible in the north wall but 
is now walled up. In the west end and centre are very rough spars but the rest is boxed in with 
match-boarding. A cross-beam extends down the centre of the western bays and a small 
window lights the hearth. It is possible that more crucks are hidden in the end walls. 


No. 86A WESTGATE, PICKERING (Mr..F. Shepherd) (Map V, No. 2) SE 792841 


A former long-house measuring about 60 ft. x 22 ft. It still retains its ancient appearance 
although the roof has been raised. The latter was thatched and traces are visible under the 
present pantiles. The cross-passage is 18 feet from the east end and there is a second door 
14 feet from the west end which opens into the former byre. There is a pair of crucks on the 
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left of the cross-passage, from which a door leads into the parlour. This possesses a massive 
cross-beam, post and speer with former hearth-seat and the usual tiny hearth-window. The 
crucks are 13 feet apart at tie-beam level. The collar-beam is very rough. 

A second pair of crucks is visible to their full height in what is now a garage. The bottom 
7 feet of one blade has been cut off, but the rest is intact, together with the studs and wattle 
partitions below the saddle. There are a massive ridge-tree, purlins and wind-braces. 

To the west of No. 86A there is another block (No. 82) retaining low rubble walls and small 
windows but the inside of the building has not been examined. 

In the same road Nos. 46-49 (Map V, No. 4) are cruck-framed and one has the smoke-hood 
beam and post near the hearth. No. 126 (Map V, No. 5) has one pair of crucks with the apex 
visible in a loft, where the roof has been raised to a higher level. 


No. 7 WESTGATE, PICKERING (Mr. Wilson) (Map V, No. 6) SE 793840 


On the south side of Westgate towards the town centre is a fine example of a cruck-framed 
building with two pairs of crucks and a cross-passage. It is built of limestone rubble and was 
thatched until about 1900. The parlour was divided by a stud-and-panel partition with lath- 
and-plaster filling of which the studs remain. The post also remains on its base-stone, holding 
the tie-beam 16 feet in length between crucks. A second pair of crucks are in the west gable 
end and the lower portion of one is visible in a narrow kitchen. On the street side of the building 
the lower 9 or 10 feet of one of the crucks in the gable is to be seen resting on a base-stone 
18 inches above the pavement. 


POCKLEY 


A small village on the limestone hills 2 miles north-east of Helmsley at an 
altitude of 400-450 ft. It contains a good selection of cruck-framed cottages. 


WEST VIEW, POCKLEY (Mr. J. Ward) (Map VI, No. 1) SE 637859 


A three-bay cottage in limestone rubble measuring 44 ft. x 18 ft. The walls are only 6 or 7 feet 
high with large blocks of stone in the foundations and lower courses. The west front is very 
irregular and splayed outwards. The roof is steeply pitched and thatched, except for portion at 
south-east corner which is pantiled. It has a small hearth-window but the fireplace is modern 
and there is no hearth-beam. There is a wide cross-passage. 

One pair of crucks, 15 feet from north-east gable-end, is partially visible, rising from the 
walls 3 feet from floor-level, but the apex is ceiled in and the tie-beam and collar-beam have 
been cut off. 

Mr. Ward says that there was a similar thatched cruck-cottage on the opposite (west) side of 
the street but now demolished. Another to the south was burnt down c. 1945. 


DALESIDE, POCKLEY (Mr. A. H. Puffett) (Map VI, No. 2 and Fig. 32) SE 636859 


An unusually narrow and low example of a Type 4 cruck-framed house. It is built of limestone 
rubble and measures 42 ft. x 14 ft. 6 in. with a height of only about 14 feet. Before it was 
recently renovated the interior was open to the thatch. The thatch still remains. One pair of 
crucks (I & II) 12 feet from the north end of the cottage appear to rest on a tie-beam now sawn 
off. The tops of the crucks are crossed and perhaps sawn off. They were possibly re-used as 
there are peg holes in unusual places. A second pair of crucks (III & IV) is situated only 3 feet 
from the south gable but it is possible that the byre end of the building was shortened during 
alterations. The hearth to the left of the cross-passage is central. 


OLD POST OFFICE, POCKLEY (Mr. and Mrs. Palmer) (Map VI, No. 5) SE 635857 


Built of limestone rubble this house measures 50 feet in length, 21 feet in width at the north end 
but only 17 feet wide at the opposite end. It has the usual cross-passage near the south end and 
modern enlarged windows and brick chimneys but no bedroom windows. An unusual feature 
is that the two pairs of crucks visible are only 7 feet apart (pairs of crucks at Stangend, Danby, 
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Fig. 32 Daleside, Pockley: plan 
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were only 7 ft 6 in. apart). One pair of crucks is crossed at the apex but the apex of the second 
pair has not been seen. The tie-beam 10 inches thick, between the crucks in the living-room, 
has been cut off to give headroom as it was only 5 feet above floor level. These crucks are 
12 ft. 6 in. apart at floor level and are supported below the tie-beam height by posts (as at 
White Cottage, Pockley, see below). Pieces of re-used oak timbers can be seen in the gable end. 
The thickly thatched roof has a steep pitch. The interior is altered although some old features 
remain. 


ROSE COTTAGE, POCKLEY (Map VI, No. 4) SE 635857 


Rose Cottage, opposite the Old Post Office, was thatched until recently. It contains one pair of 
crucks and also upper-crucks, but has been much renovated. 

About 50 yards south-west of the Old Post Office stands another low three-bay cottage now 
derelict and empty (Map VI, No. 4A). It measures 45 ft. x 17 ft. and is built of limestone rubble 
with large blocks of freestone in the footings at the rear. The roof is pantiled. It has a cross- 
passage and one pair of crucks is visible between the central bay and the north end. 


WHITE COTTAGE, POCKLEY (Map VI, No. 3) SE 636858 


This house of white-washed limestone rubble measures 72 feet in length, 18 feet in width and is 
slightly bowed in shape. It is covered by a large hipped-roof of thatch with a single central 
chimney. The interior was originally open to the thatch. On the south-east front are seven 
ground-floor windows, all the result of recent renovation, and there are three more on the 
north-west side. The only doors are at the south-west gable-end and at the north-east corner. 
There is no cross-passage unless the openings have been replaced by the central window and 
hidden by a modern outshut on the north-west side. The interior has been much renovated. 
The date 1717 on the brick chimney may record major alterations. 

Three pairs of crucks are visible, dividing the house into four bays, but if the bay at the 
south-west end was not twice the length of the others the number of bays was probably five. 
The tie-beam of the crucks at the north-east end has been cut off to give headroom and the 
crucks are supported by upright posts 5 feet in height. Above these can be seen the slots and 
peg-holes for the original tie-beam. A second pair of crucks are visible to the tie-beam in a 
passage. The third pair has lost its tie-beam but peg-holes and a cut at 5 ft. 8 in. at the top of a 
later door indicates the position of the tie-beam. This pair of crucks are 12 inches thick, polished 
smooth and 13 feet apart at the base. The tops of the crucks are hidden by ceilings. 


RIEVAULX 


A village on the Rye 24 miles west of Helmsley noted for the remains of its 
Cistercian monastery. It possesses several cruck-framed houses. 


ROSE TREE COTTAGE, RIEVAULX SE 576851 


One pair of crucks complete to the saddle and ridge-tree, but with the tie-beam missing, is to 
be seen in the north end of Rose Tree Cottage, now an outhouse. The owner, Mr. M. Richard- 
son, states that a second pair was removed in about the year 1932. The cross-passage is now 
represented by a garden path and the byre to the north has gone. 


SWISS COTTAGE, RIEVAULX SE 576851 


This thatched cottage opposite Rose Tree has one pair of crucks 12 feet from the south end, 
and is said to possess two more pairs. The house measures 42 ft. 6 in. from north to south and 
is 20 feet wide. It is built of calcareous grit and stones obtained from the Cistercian abbey. The 
rear wall has been rebuilt badly in places and the windows are modern, with a late dormer in 
the thatch. The cross-passage 16 feet from the north end has been blocked at the rear. There are 
a hearth-beam and speer. 
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SEVERADUS, RIEVAULX (Mr. and Mrs. B. Richardson) SE 577852 


Higher up the village street is a long-house known as ‘Severadus’ from the inscription on a 
stone found in its walls and originally obtained from the nearby abbey. It measures 60 ft. x 20 ft., 
with late outshuts. The house was thatched and the roof raised in the period 1900-10. The byres 
at the south end are now garages. A former cross-passage now blocked leads to the speer. 
Two pairs of crucks 16 feet at their bases are in position. One cruck-blade 12 inches thick 
emerges from the wall high up in the living-room and is visible in the upper storey. The hearth- 
beam, 3 feet from the fireplace, has a slot possibly for a witch-post. There is a large cross-beam. 


ROSEDALE EAST 


Rosedale is a large moorland valley to the east of Farndale divided into two 
parishes, of which Rosedale East contains the only village — Rosedale Abbey. 
Many of the older houses were destroyed or drastically renovated during the 
ironstone mining era of the 19th century (see Trans. Scarb. and Dist. Arch. Soc., 
No. 11, 1968, pp. 7-28 and Hayes 1970 for history of this and earlier periods). 


Heygate Farm (SE 729963), high up on the east side of the dale above Rosedale Abbey, has 
cruck bases and blades in the cowshed. It was probably the former farmhouse of the Peirson 
family in the 17th century. The present farmhouse has the date-stone I.R.P. 1756. 

Pry Hillis (SE 735954), to the south of Heygate, once possessed crucks. To the north at 
Stonebank (SE 729970) are two houses at an altitude of about 825 feet. The small eastern 
thatched house and byre, known as Simpson’s House in the 19th century, is now used as a byre. 
It has traces of upper-crucks. The western house at Stonebank is a rebuilt cruck-framed building 
dated 1709. 

Higher up North Dale, north of Stonebank, is the ruin of Hanging Stone House (SE 726973), 
a long-house with grooved stones for the ske/beast in the byre. Further north, Southfield House 
(SE 725977), a long-house measuring 48 ft. x 19 ft., rebuilt in the early 19th century, has a 
pair of upper-crucks and a salt-box. Just south of Northdale Farm is a ruin (SE 724979) 
containing a good smoke-hood and two salt-boxes. 


LOW BELL END SE 716969 


Low Bell End, which is near the centre of Rosedale below the hill of Bell Top, has the remains 
of a long-house which until 1960 contained a witch-post, the only example found in the dale 
(see p. 93). The east end still had a cross-passage, speer, mullioned windows and an earth floor 
until 1930. The stone with the date 1736 over the cross-passage entrance is possibly belonging 
to the rebuilding of the west wing. 


ROSEDALE WEST 


The western half of Rosedale contains a few scattered farms and the hamlet of 
Thorgill. 


VENOMS NICK, THORGILL SE 706961 


A ruined building of the long-house type situated high up (altitude about 750 feet) in the little 
Thorgill valley. The foundations measure 80 feet in length by 19 feet in width. The building 
possessed five bays and possibly four pairs of crucks, of which there were remains in the ruins 
in 1970. It was built of local sandstone with stone chimneys, and a photograph by T. Page 
taken in the late 19th century shows the lower north-east end still thatched. The renovated 
south-west end was pantiled. There were 17th century door-frames and a spiral staircase. 

Another ruin at Thorgill East-side was stated by the late William Champion of Rosedale to 
have had three pairs of crucks visible in the late 19th century. 
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Fig. 33 Anthony House, Westerdale: plan 
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MOORLANDS FARM (Mr. F. R. Hebron) SE 691989 


This farmstead towards the head of the dale has a former long-house rebuilt in 1748 used as a 
cowhouse. It possesses two pairs of sawn-off crucks. A ‘pannier-trod’ or packhorse causeway 
is said to have used the cross-passage of this house, much to the inconvenience of the inhabi- 
tants! 


WESTERDALE 


A large parish at the head of the Esk Valley with a small village and a number of 
scattered farms. 


RUIN SOUTH OF QUARRY FARM NZ 679058 


The foundations of a ruined long-house high up (altitude 700 feet) under Castleton Rigg to 
the east of the village measure 76 ft. x 17 ft. 6 in., with a cross-passage near the centre. The 
fallen door lintel decorated with raised knobs is undated. Two threshold stones are provided 
with slots for wooden jambs. The remains of a cruck beam is probably from one of the three 
pairs of crucks seen by Mr. D. W. Hartley of Castleton, who was born in the next farm in 1877. 
The long-house was a ruin when he was a boy, but he had not heard of a name given to the 
building. 

Nearby are the ruins of a byre measuring 35 ft. x 18 ft. with a feeding-walk and one pair of 
crucks in situ. Mr. Hartley says the byre was thatched and used as a sheep-house. Both byre 
and long-house were built of local freestone. 


DALE HEAD FARM NZ 678044 
A mile south of Quarry Farm is Dale Head which has crucks in the byre end of the farmhouse. 


ANTHONY HOUSE (PI. VII and Figs. 33 and 34) NZ 676039 


Anthony House stands at the head of the eastern branch of Westerdale (altitude 775 feet), 
on the edge of the moor, but within the intakes of Dale Head Farm. It is a good example of a 
renovated long-house, probably an 18th century reconstruction of an earlier cruck-house. The 
walls are of well-dressed local freestone with the roof of red pantiles replacing the former 
thatch. It measures 52 ft. x 17 ft. 6 in. of which the west bay of 18 feet was the dwelling and the 
remainder was divided between the hay-loft and byre. 

Access to the dwelling and hay-loft bays is by a door into the latter through the north wall. 
An inner door from the hay-loft bay leads into the living room, probably by way of a speer. 
The hearth is 4 feet wide and 5 feet high, but the recess is very slight. Over the fireplace is a 
stone slab 5 feet long and | foot wide dressed by broaching and with two rounded or oval 
dishes which may have been used with a support for an overmantle or smoke-hood. Above 
this slab is a second slab of the same size which may have belonged to an earlier hearth. On the 
right-hand side of the hearth is a fine example of a salt-box with a small recess (spicexcup- 
board ?) above. On the south side of the room is a late two-light mullion-type window measur- 
ing 3 ft. x 2 ft. 6 in. near tae hearth and a second smaller one 6 feet from the west end. On the 
north side is a single small window towards the west end. This has a re-used cruck fragment 
for a lintel. A pair of re-used upper-crucks above a tie-beam are set on the top of the walls 
10 feet from the west gable and one of the purlins is a re-used cruck-blade with slots for beams. 
The floor is of earth. The living-room may be the oldest part of the long-house as there is a joint 
visible in the outer walls in line with the hearth partition wall. The chimney is of the 18th 
century type. 

The door through the north wall has a window above recalling the blocked windows over 
the front doors of the cross-passages in the Woodman’s Cottage, Spaunton and Thornhill, 
Goathland. This aperture was probably a loft door as joint holes in the partition walls of this 
bay, which measures only 10 ft. x 14 ft., indicate that it had a loft, formerly a bedroom but 
latterly used as a hay store. A low door at joist level gave access to the byre. 


Fig. 34 Anthony House, Westerdale: elevation 
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The byre, measuring 18 ft. x 14 ft., has a central cross-walk paved on the sides and the 
remains of skelbeast slots on the floor level for a wooden partition between the stalls. It is lit 
by four loop-holes and has a hay-loft door in the east gable. There is a pair of upper-crucks 
over the cross-walk, with a tie-beam which presumably held the loft planks. 

Anthony House is an example of a renovated cruck-house for a moorland small-holder. 
There were no outbuildings but only a flagged yard with a spring of water. The two-bay 
tradition lingers, with the usual hearth complex which includes a salt-box and cupboard. The 
later emphasis on stock-rearing is evident and Mr. H. Cook, who lived there from 1896 to 1927, 
says that it was used during that period as a sheep and cow byre, with hay and bracken stored 
for winter feeding and bedding. It was inhabited by a family called Tucker in the mid 19th 
century and was sometimes known as ‘Tucker House’. 


WOMBLETON 


An attractive village in the Vale of Pickering 24 miles south-west of Kirby- 
moorside. 


ROSSLYN, WOMBLETON (Mr. Simpson) SE 669838 


This building now used as a barn measures 45 ft. x 17 ft. 6 in. The walls are of limestone rubble 
and the roof pantiled, although the latter was thatched in the 19th century. The central pair 
of crucks have been sawn off at the tie-beam 6 feet above the floor. There are two sets of re-used 
upper-crucks and a cruck base 15 feet south of the central pair. The opposing doors have been 
blocked. The north end of the building was used as a dwelling in the last century. 


MANOR HOUSE FARM, WOMBLETON SE 669840 


In the centre of the village, on the west side, stands the Manor House Farm, which has been 
thoroughly renovated, the thatch being replaced by pantiles. Old photographs disclose that it 
was a typical long-house measuring possibly 50 ft. x 20 ft., with a white-washed exterior half- 
covered with ivy, brick chimneys and a cross-passage at the south end. It had one pair of crucks 
visible. : 

Another long-house very similar in size and appearance stood on the north side of the former 
Primitive Methodist Chapel. A barn to the north of this house was renovated in 1956 and 
found to contain two pairs of crucks, with their saddles and collar-beams, although the tie- 
beams had been removed. 


‘PLOUGH INN’, WOMBLETON (PI. VIII and Fig. 37) SE 669841 


The best known of the Wombleton cruck-framed houses was the Plough Inn. It was a low 
building of limestone, with pebble-dash on the former white-wash, and remained thatched 
until 1969. The roof was raised in brick and the thatch replaced by pantiles. The building of 
three bays measures 43 ft. x 17 ft. There are crossed re-used crucks in the south gable, a second 
slender pair 12 feet from the first and formerly, a possible third pair in the north end. The 
second pair of crucks (Fig. 37) is also crossed and hold a rough, jointed ridge-tree. The entrance 
was in the north bay where there was a speer and hearth-window. 

The Plough Inn has been in the Sails family for at least 80 years. 


WRELTON 


A village at the foot of the limestone hills north-west of Pickering. 
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Cruck House, Wrelton: plan 


Fig. 35 


Fig. 37 Plough Inn, Wombleton: elevation 
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CRUCK HOUSE, WRELTON (Mr. R. J. A. Wood) (Figs. 35 and 36) SE 765859 


One of the best examples of a cruck-framed house of Type 3 stands on the south side of the 
main Pickering-Kirbymoorside road but was rebuilt in 1963-64. This was described by the 
Sub-commission for Historic Buildings as follows: 
‘Two storeys; roofed with pantiles; limestone rubble walls, built in 1665 — date inscribed 
on a kneeler at N.E. corner, two crude heads on both ends of house. 
The importance of the building lies in the fact that it is a precisely dated example of cruck 
construction, perhaps the first to be recorded in England. It is a very late example of the 
technique in comparison with England as a whole, and is remarkable — (1) for the combi- 
nation of crucks and stone walls in the original design, and (2) for the preservation of the 
original plan. This comprises of three rooms and a cross-passage, with an outshut at the 
back. The middle room was, when the house was built, the hall; the outshut, divided from 
it by a wooden partition, probably a pantry or dairy. On the opposite side of the passage 
from the hall was another service room that had subsequently been divided in two, in the 
17th century it was a pantry or dairy. Originally it was unheated, the present fireplace was 
inserted in the 19th century. 
The hall was formerly heated by a fire burning on the floor under a large canopy or hood 
of wood and plaster, clear traces of which remain’. 

Was 1665 the original date of the building? The crucks show the usual signs of re-use, one 
pair being spliced at the lower ends. Why two dairies or pantries? The room on the opposite 
side of the cross-passage to the hall (the west end) was most likely to have been the cow-house. 
The hearth complex has a speer and possibly a witch-post in the 17th century. 


CAWTHORN ROAD CORNER, WRELTON SE 766862 


This primitive structure of limestone rubble was largely demolished recently and replaced by a 
modern bungalow. It measured 64 feet in length and 20 feet in width, with the house portion 
29 feet in length containing two pairs of crucks 13 ft. 9 in. apart. A cross-beam extended from 
east to west. The cross-passage and stairs were to the north. The walls of the building had been 
raised 3 feet, possibly when the thatch was covered by tiles. 

The byre, which still remains, measures 20 ft. x 17 ft. and has upper-crucks. It was used for 
animals before 1908. 
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CHAPTER IV 
WITCH-POSTS 


Reference has been made to witch-posts in the previous chapters. The term has 
been applied in recent years to the heck-post or speer-post with distinctive 
carvings on the outward face. The name appears to have been first used in 
print as a result of the presentation of a witch-post from Egton to the Whitby 
Museum in 1936. Two other examples from Danby and Scarborough had been 
in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, from the latter part of the 19th century, 
but there seems to be no evidence that they were regarded as ‘witch-posts’ at 
that period. One was presented to the Pitt-Rivers Museum by Canon 
Atkinson of Danby, but the name ‘witch-post’ is not to be found in his writings, 
which contain much on the local lore of north-east Yorkshire. 

It has been stated that witch-posts are made from rowan (mountain ash) 
wood but those we have examined have all been in oak, the wood normally 
used for speer-posts and for the other framework of the houses. 

The principal decorative feature of a witch-post is the incised cross of the St. 
Andrew’s type placed near the top of the post. Below this cross there are normally 
a number of horizontal carved bands, lines, or fillets. These vary in number from 
one or two to a dozen and sometimes include lines of notches. Occasionally the 
only decoration is a simple cross and there are examples with two crosses, one 
above the other. One local witch-post bears a date — 1664. 

The top-most portion of the witch-post is usually a tenon with a peg-hole 
where it has been fastened to the hearth-beam. At a lower level are holes where 
the ingle-nook seat has been fixed. 

From the list given below it will be seen that 17 witch-posts are now known in 
north-east Yorkshire, although two or three of these are doubtful examples 
and two are replicas. Only two or three original witch-posts are in situ. Outside 
the area of north-east Yorkshire only one has been recorded. This is a fine 
example at New House, Rawtenstall, Lancashire, of which details have been 
published by Mrs. Nattrass (1962, 264-6, fig.). It still supports the hearth-beam. 
The usual ‘St. Andrew’s cross’ has two raised horizontal bands above and one 
below which separates the cross from a row of short vertical bands. The date 1691 
is incised on the side of the post. 

The dates on the two witch-posts and the general character of the carvings 
indicate a 17th century origin, although the posts may have been in position 
long before they were inscribed. Much has been written about the purpose of the 
carvings (Ford 1953; Nattrass 1956, 1962), but little of the superstitions has 
survived to recent times. The crosses may have been originally incised to prevent 
witches entering the house or to protect the hearth from the evil influence of 
witches, but such a practice seems to have lost most of its significance by the 
latter part of the 18th century. At that period they were being taken out of 
houses during rebuilding operations and re-used as lintels in byres and earth- 
closets. 
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Fig. 38 Witch-posts: (1) Stangend, Danby; (2) Shoemaker’s Shop, Danby; 
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LIST OF WITCH-POSTS IN NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 


DANBY 


STANGEND (Fig. 38, No. 1) . NZ 702084 


This cruck-framed long-house has been reconstructed at the Ryedale Folk Museum, Hutton- 
le-Hole (see p. 36), and the witch-post replaced in its original position. It bears a plain ‘St. 
Andrew’s cross’ with two horizontal raised bands below. 


SHOEMAKER’S SHOP (Fig. 38, No. 2) approx. NZ 7008 


Canon J. C. Atkinson, Vicar of Danby, sent a witch-post with a drawing showing its original 
position in the shoemaker’s shop in Danby to the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, in 1893. The 
precise site of this shop is unknown. The post possesses the ‘St. Andrew’s cross’ with no less than 
twelve narrow horizontal bands below. 


TOAD HOLE (later THE NEST) NZ 707082 


This house, demolished in 1939, is said to have contained a witch-post which had no carving on 
it but ‘only some V-marks’ (Nattrass 1956, 140 and 1962, 256-7). It is not clear why this should 
be classed as a witch-post. Unfortunately its present whereabouts is unknown. 


DANBY CASTLE NZ 718072 


Mrs. Nattrass records (1962, 258-60) that a window lintel in Danby Castle is marked with 
two crosses one above the other and some horizontal cuts and bands. It is not now visible, but 
in view of the witch-posts re-used as lintels at Church View, Gillamoor and Postgate Farm, 
Glaisdale, the Danby Castle lintel may well be the remains of another witch-post. 


EGTON 


EAST END COTTAGE (Fig. 38, No. 3) NZ 813067 


The witch-post from this rebuilt cruck-house was presented to Whitby Museum by the late 
Mr. R. L. Foster of Egton Manor in 1936. It has a ‘St. Andrew’s cross’ on the outer face. 


BUGLE COTTAGE NZ 808064 


A cruck cottage with a modern replica of the witch-post which was in the same position before 
the house was rebuilt in 1927 (Nattrass 1956, 136-8, Fig. 1). It bears a simple ‘St. Andrew’s 
cross’. The replica is said to have been made from rowan wood. 


DELVES COTTAGE NZ 790045 


The probable witch-post of this cruck-house (see p. 39) is boarded in, but five horizontal 
raised bands are just visible. 


EGTON BRIDGE NZ 8005 


Mrs. Nattrass (1956, 138) was informed that a cruck-cottage near the saw-mill contained a 
good example of a witch-post before it was pulled down. No description is available. 


MURK SIDE NZ 817026 


Although situated below Jenny Bank Wood near Beckhole this house is in Egton parish. Mrs. 
Nattrass (1962, 262) figures a speer-post which was re-erected by the hearth after the house 
was rebuilt on a new site in 1915. It has one horizontal fillet across me upper part, but the 
portion with the cross may have been cut off. 
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(5) Church View, Gillamoor 
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Fig. 39 Witch-posts: (4) Oak Crag, Farndale; 
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FARNDALE EAST 


OAK CRAG (Fig. 39, No. 4) SE 678962 


The witch-post in this interesting cruck-framed house is still in situ (see p. 40). It has a worn or 
polished appearance and the ‘St. Andrew’s cross’ is faint. Below the cross are two bold horizontal 
bands followed by four faint horizontal lines and two lines of indistinct notches. There is a 
stout post behind the witch-post, with a slot for the ingle-nook seat. 


GILLAMOOR 


CHURCH VIEW (Fig. 39, No. 5) SE 684901 


This witch-post was discovered in 1971. An ancient piece of oak used as a lintel over the door- 
way of a former byre (see p. 45) was removed by Mr. W. Leng and about to be sawn up for 
firewood when the carved face of the post was noticed. It bears the usual ‘St. Andrew’s cross’ 
with a single raised horizontal band below and is similar to the example from Low Bell End, 
Rosedale East. 

Apart from cracks, nails and the portion cut off from the base, this witch-post is in a fairly 
good condition. The most interesting feature is that the post is made from part of a ridge-tree. 
Peg-holes at intervals, on a slant, indicate the position of rafters. The notch at the base of the 
post may be where the ridge-tree was joined and two holes in the tongue at the top show where 

_it was tenoned to the hearth-beam. Mr. and Mrs. W. Leng are to preserve the witch-post at 
Church View. 

The byre, a former cruck-house, was probably rebuilt in the 18th century and the post was 
then placed in the position where it was found. The witch-post at Postgate Farm, Glaisdale 
(see below) has a similar history. 


GLAISDALE 


QUARRY FARM (Fig. 40) NZ 769047 


This farmhouse, a much altered long-house, contains a fine witch-post standing on a base- 
stone at the end of a panelled speer. It has a deeply cut ‘St. Andrew’s cross’, above a series of 
five bands of vertical lines, a type of decoration not found on other local witch-posts. 


POSTGATE FARM (Fig 41, No. 7) NZ 758043 


The elaborate witch-post at Postgate Farm was found used as a lintel in an earth-closet by the 
late Mr. George Harland of Glaisdale. It possesses two ‘St. Andrew’s crosses’ with a central 
floral motif and below are four narrow horizontal raised bands, the date 1664 and initials EPIB 
(Eliz. Pruddom and John Brackon). On the top of the post is a stout tenon with a peg-hole 
where it was formerly attached to the hearth-beam. Lower down are holes for attaching the 
ingle-nook seat. The witch-post was probably removed from its original position when the 
present farmhouse was built in 1784. It is of especial interest as it is the only example in the 
area which bears a date. 


LANES FARM NZ 771058 


Lanes Farm, to the north-west of Glaisdale village, had its original witch-post removed during 
alterations in the 1939-45 war and replaced by a new post. The new post bears a simple incised 
‘St. Andrew’s cross’ (Nattrass 1956, Fig. 1). 


ROSEDALE EAST 


LOW BELL END (Fig. 41, No. 8) SE 716969 


The witch-post ‘from Low Bell End is now preserved in the Ryedale Folk Museum at Hutton- 
le-Hole. It has the usual ‘St. Andrew’s cross’ with a single horizontal raised band below. 
Underneath the raised band is a second small and very faint cross. Mr. Jackson of Low Bell 
End states that his father told him that the second cross was incised by the ‘Wise Man of 
Stokesley’, a 19th century witch-doctor of repute. The witch-post was in its original position 
by the hearth until 1960. The top-most portion had been mutilated but has now been carefully 
restored at the museum, 
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Fig. 42 Speer and possible witch-post, Pond Cottage, Silpho 
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SCARBOROUGH 


SITE UNKNOWN (Fig. 41, No. 9) approx TA 0488 


The exact provenance of the Scarborough witch-post is unfortunately unknown, but it is said 
to have been part of the hearth seat of an old house. It was obtained by the Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
Oxford, in 1870 and, therefore, many years before the acquisition of the Danby example (see 
above). It is elaborately carved with two pin-pricked hearts and other symbols within a ‘St. 
Andrew’s cross’. Below the latter are five horizontal raised bands followed by a row of eight 
incised notches. 


SILPHO 


POND COTTAGE (Fig. 42) SE 965921 


It is hoped that this renovated long-house situated about five miles north-west of Scarborough 
will be described in a future publication in this series. A post 5 ft. 6 in. high stands on a base- 
stone at the end of an oak speer. On the outer face of the post are two horizontal raised bands 
and four lines of square notches. On the narrow space above these decorations is a modern 
coat-hook. An elegant ingle-nook seat is attached to the hearth side of the post. It is possible 
that this is a mutilated witch-post, the topmost portion with the cross having been cut away. 
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base-stone 
bay 


beam 
bower 
built-in bed 
broach 
collar-beam 


corbel 
cross-beam 


cross-passage 
cross-walk 


cruck 
cruck-blade 
dish 

dormer 
feeding-walk 
freestone 
gable 
hearth-beam 


hearth-window 
hipped-roof 
ingle-nook 
intake 


jamb 
joist 
king-post 


kneeler 
laithe 
lath 
lean-to 


lifting-hole 
lintel 

loft 

long-house 
match-boarding 
mortice 


mullion 
outshut 
pantile 
pitch 
plinth 
purlin 


quern 
quoin 


rafter 


GLOSSARY 


a large stone placed at floor level under a cruck-blade or upright post. 
internal compartment of a building, the length determined by: the 
distance between principal uprights (such as the pairs of crucks). 
long piece of squared timber. 

inner room. 

see p. 17. 

to dress stones roughly by indenting the surface. 

an upper tie-beam connecting the two slopes of the roof between the 
tie-beam and the ridge-tree. 

a stone block projecting from a wall and supporting some horizontal 
feature. 

a heavy oak beam extending the length of the building below the 
tie-beams 

passage extending across the house with doorways at both ends. 

a feeding-walk, a way extending across a byre with doorways at both 
ends. 

locally fork, see p. 14. 

one of a pair of crucks. 

a hollowed-out recess. 

window placed vertically in the sloping plane of the roof. 

see cross-walk. 

a fine-grained easily sawn stone. 

triangular upper part of wall at end of ridged roof. 

the chimney-beam, a heavy oak beam spanning the hearth area of 
the living-room below the joists and supporting the smoke-hood. 

a tiny window lighting the ingle-nook. 

roof with sloping instead of vertical ends (gables). 

the hearth place, the recess containing the hearth. 

locally intak, an enclosure usually taken from the open moor or 
common land and used for cultivation. 

straight side of a doorway, window or archway. 

a timber spanning from wall to wall for the floor boards to be nailed to. 
upright timber connecting a tie-beam or collar-beam with the ridge- 
tree. 

a step of the gable which possesses a series of steps up each slope. 

a barn. 

thin, narrow strip of wood especially for use as a support for plaster. 
a building with rafters resting against the wall of another building, 
an outshut. 

a hole or slot near base of cruck, see p. 14. 

horizontal beam or stone spanning an opening. 

room(s) formed within roof space. 

see p. 11. 

a covering of tongued and grooved boards. 

hole in beam or framework to receive the end of another piece of 
wood. 

vertical post or upright dividing a window into two or more lights. 

a lean-to (q.v.). 

clay roof-tile with S-shaped section. 

steepness of roof’s slope. 

projecting base of a wall or column. 

a horizontal timber laid parallel to the ridge and wall-plate at some 
distance up the slope of the roof, locally side-wiver 

a hand-mill for grinding corn. 

dressed stone at the angle of a building; sometimes quoins are of one 
size but more often they are alternatively large and small: 

roof timber extending from wall-plate to ridge. 


rannel-bauk 
reckon-crook 


ridge-tree 
rubble 
saddle 


salt-box 

sill 

skafe 
skelbeast 
smoke-hood 
smout-hole 
spandrel 


spar 
speer 
speer-passage 
speer-post 
spice-cupboard 
splay 


stud 
stud-and-panel 

partition 
tenon 


tie-beam 


transom 
trod 
turf-house 


upper-cruck 
upper tie-beam 
wall-plate 
wattle 


wattle-and-daub 


wind-brace 


winnowing-chamber 


witch-post 
withe, withy 
yetling 
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the bar or beam above the fire from which kettles and pots are hung. 
the pivotting iron bracket or crane hinged at one end to the side of 
the fireplace and from which kettles and pots are hung. 

the ridge-beam or ridge-pole, locally riggin-tree. 

building stone not hewn or laid in regular courses. 

the saddle-tree or yoke-tree; a small piece of timber into which is 
fitted the apex of the crucks and upon which the ridge-tree rests. 
see p. 15. 

a slab or shelf of wood or stone at the foot of a window or door. 

a pavement raised above the level of the farmyard. 

partition between stalls in a byre. 

see p. 15. 

a hole in the base of a wall to allow sheep to pass. 

space between shoulder or arch and surrounding rectangular mould- 
ing or framework or between shoulders of adjoining arches and 
moulding above. 

a stout pole. 

locally heck, see p. 15. 

locally heck-steead, see p. 15. 

locally heck-post, see p. 15. 

see p. 16. 

surface making an oblique angle with another, especially the side of a 
window. 

an upright timber of a partition or framework. 


a thin wall supported by studs with panels between. 

end of a piece of timber fitted for insertion into a similar cavity (mort- 
ice) in a second piece. 

beam connecting the two slopes of a roof usually at the height of the 
wall-plate. 

horizontal bar across a window. 

a path. 

an outhouse for the storage of turves which were pared from the 
common land and used as fuel. 

see p. 14. 

a collar beam (q.v.). 

a timber extending horizontally on top of a wall. 

interlaced twigs. 

wattle covered with clay or plaster mixed with straw, hair or cow-dung. 
inclined timber connecting the roof timbers. 

small room in which the grain was separated from chaff, etc. 

see p. 87. 

a tough, flexible branch of willow or osier used for binding. 

a small iron pot for heating liquids. 
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Addy 1910 
Atkinson 1868 
Atkinson 1908 
Baker 1906 


Barley 1961 
Barrow 1888 


Best 1641 
Charles 1967 
Davidson 1958 
Dimbleby 1961 
Dowson 1947 
Eastmead 1824 
Edlin 1963 
Elgee 1912 


Ford 1953 


Forest of Pickering 


Fox-Strangeways 1892 


Harland 1970 
Hayes 1970 


Hayes & Rutter 1968 


Heavisides 1901 
Hist. Helmsley 


Hollings 1971 


Home 1915 
Innocent 1916 


Kendall & Wroot 1924 


Long 1969 


Marshall 1788 
Millwood & 


Robinson 1970 


Nattrass 1956 


Nattrass 1962 
Nicholson 1965 


Pease 1928 


Peate 1946 
Rievaulx Cart. 
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